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_ »* JUST PUBLISHED! #< 


AIYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


The great progress made during the past few years in meteorology 
and physiography has placed physical geography among those sciences, 
a knowledge of the elements of which has become an essential part of 
modern education. : 

Recognizing the important position that physical geography now holds 
in the courses of study in preparatory, high, and normal ‘schools, the pub- 
lishers respecttully submit 


Butler’s Physical Geography 


to thé Sabie. with the confidence that its merits as a ‘text-book wil Ibe 
at once recognized. 

It contains the results of the latest discoveries in physiography, me- 
teorology and ocean hydrography, 

It is based upon the researches of Huxley, Tyndall, Henry, Judd, 
Milne, Le Conte, Bartlett, Davis, Ferrel, and Abbe, whose efforts have 
placed physical geography ina leading position among the physical sciences. 

‘THE TEXT is clear and systematic, and so arranged that the 


leading principles are kept clearly in view. Other relevant matter 
is placed in foot notes. 


THE MAPS are the finest and most accurate that have yet ap- 
peared ina text-book. They were compiled from the latest reports and 


charts issued by the U. S. Coast Survey, the rly ydrographic office, and the 
British Admiralty. 


The preparation of the book is the work of Professor J. W. Redway, 


a specialist in physical geography, an extensive traveler, and a practical 
t I | *e : Z . 
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HE time has come when the people should 
insist that the public school education 
of their children shall be committed to the 
care of educators. Then the public mind 
would not be so likely to become confused 
in regard to the legitimate province of the 
public common schools, nor concerning the 
methods by which they may be made ta pro- 
duce the truest and largest results. The 
questions that are now presenting them- 
selves for an answer are—1. What shall the 
public school teach? 2. By what method 
shall the teaching be conducted? 3. What 
results should the schools attempt to pro- 
duce? The first two questions have refer- 
ence to the means to be employed ; the last 
to the ends to be attained. 

It would be well for the cause of popular 
education to have these questions answered 
by those who have made popular education, 
in all its phases, a careful study. The State 
has made provision for the employment of a 
class of leading educators, who, by their 
wisdom, may be able to direct the processes 
of public instruction to the production of 
the best ends.—Secretary J. W. Dickinson. 


Tuis then, is the problem of pedagogy : 
How to make life in all its parts, through all 
its agencies, and under all of its conditions, 
a unity tending toward the education of the 


whole people? ‘The school has power, but 
its power is slight unless it co-operates with 
other educating forces. And these other 
forces are all about us. A young barrister 
once said to the great Mason, ‘‘I keep my 
room to read law.’’ Mason answered : 
‘Read law! It is in the court room you 
must read law.’’ ; Bulwer Lytton somewhere 








says practically the same thing: ‘‘A man 
on the whole is a better preceptor than a 
book.’’ Let us have books and teachers 
and schools, but let us have churches and 
homes, a pure journalism, libraries, pic- 
tures, laws, social customs, popular senti- 
ment—all of which will combine to commend 
to our people ‘‘ the True, the Beautiful, and 
the Good.’’—Dr. J. H. Vincent. 


THE school does not exist for the purpose 
of relieving the home of any of its respon- 
sibilities to the child. The home, to the 
limit of its ability, is the natural and the best 
place to educate the child. That which the 
school has been created to do especially, 
and which the home cannot do adequately, 
is to give the child the necessary training 
in intelligence that he must have if he would 
not be driven to the wall in the battle of 
life. This intellectual training has been given 
up to the school by the general consent. 
But adequate intellectual training is impos- 
sible without a corresponding culture of the 
feelings and of the will. Adequate intellec- 
tual education involves adequate character- 
building. It is in this work, which we call 
character-building, that the school and the 
home must act together. Character is the 
grand result of all education, and intellec- 
tual training, which is the distinctive func- 
tion of the school, is an essential factor in 
it. Character cannot exist without intelli- 
gence. But character-building has never 
been delegated to the school in the sense 
and to the extent that intellectual training 
has been so delegated. The family cannot 
shift the burden of character-building from 
the home to the school. In this education 
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of the higher spiritual nature, the family 
and the school must unite, and it is here 
that the school and the home come upon 
common ground.—//Anots School Journal. 


1. LANGUAGE lessons in reading and cor- 
recting sentences already prepared: 1. Ex- 
change slates; pupils mark mistakes. 2. 
Pass slates to owners ; correct mistakes, read 
sentence as corrected. ‘Time, 1o minutes. 

2. Oral work. Have pupils use the fol- 
lowing in sentences: fave with a form of 
lay, he, sit; had with a form of /ay, set, “Ze. 
Time, 5 minutes. 

3. Use ownership forms of the following 
in oral sentences: men, boys, lady, ladies, 
girl, houses. Time, 5 minutes. 

Many criticisms might be made on this 
plan as follows: Can not a/ways be carried 
out. Will make the teacher mechanical, 
and thereby produce a stiffness in the reci- 
tation. It may take longer to carry out 
some parts of it than the teacher supposed. 
These and many more might be made, and 
we are willing to grant that there is truth in 
all of them; yet we say, Have a plan, and 
work to it as nearly as the circumstances 
will permit. 
essary, and your lessons will have a com- 
pleteness about them that they can not have 
without a plan. The fact is that it was not 
carried out exactly. It took longer to get 
through with the first part than the teacher 
supposed. Then, of course, the other parts 
were shortened, and there wasa feeling when 
time was up that the points of the lesson had 
been made, and there were no regrets, 
expressed or understood. It seemed that 
everybody was ready for the closing when 
the time came.—/ndiana School Journal. 


JEFFERSON, in his letter to John Jay, 
ninety years ago, said: ‘* Cultivators of the 


earth are the most valuable citizens. They 
are the most vigorous, most independent, 
most virtuous, and they are tied tothe country 
and wedded to it by its most lasting bonds.’’ 


THE witty scholar and literateur, Hein- 
rich Heine, speaking of his return to the 
Bible and its sources of consolation in the 
last years of his life, uses this language: 
‘* The re-awakening of my religious feelings 
I owe to that holy book, the Bible. Aston- 
ishing! that after I have whirled about all 
my life over all the dance-floors of phi- 
losophy, and yielded myself to all the orgies 
of the intellect, and paid my addresses to 
all possible systems, without satisfaction, 
like Messalina after a licentious night, I now 


Modify it when it seems nec- 
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find myself on the same standpoint where 
poor Uncle Tom stands—~on that of the 
Bible. I kneel down by my black brother 
in the same prayer! What a humiliation! 
With all my science I have come no farther 
than the poor ignorant negro who has scarce 
learned to spell. Poor Tom, indeed, seems 
to have seen deeper things in the Holy Book 
than I. Tom, perhaps, understands them 
better than I, because more flogging occurs 
in them—that is to say, those ceaseless 
blows of the whip which have esthetically 
disgusted me in reading the Gospels and 
Acts. But a poor negro slave reads with 
his back, and understands better than we do. 
But I, who used to make citations from 
Homer, now begin to quote the Bible as 
Uncle Tom does.”’ 


In the last German war, a captain of cav- 
He 
set out at the head of his company, going to 
that section which was assigned him. It was 


| a secluded valley, where nothing could be 








seen save woods. He perceived at the door 


| of an humble cabin an old hermit, with 


white beard. ‘* My father,’’ said the officer, 
‘‘show me a field where I can forage my 
horses’’ ‘* Directly,’’ said the hermit. 
This good old man, placing himself at their 
head, recrossed the valley. After a quarter 
of an hour’s march, they found a beautiful 
field of barley. ‘‘This is what I want,’’ 
said the captain. ‘* Wait a moment,”’ said 
his conductor; ‘‘ you shall be satisfied.’’ 
They continued to march, and arrived, 
about a quarter of a mile farther, at another 
field of barley. The troops immediately 
dismounted, reaped the grain, placed it 
upon their horses, and remounted. The 
cavalry officer then said to his guide: ‘‘ My 
father, you have made us go too far un- 
necessarily; the first field was bettér than 
this.’’ ‘That is true, sir,’’ replied the old 
man, ‘‘ but it was not mine.”’ 


How many parents know the teacher who 
has charge of their children during the day? 
How many teachers know the parents of the 
pupils they instruct? A small percentage, 
we think. One would suppose that ordi- 
nary interest on the parents’ part would in- 
duce a change in such a state. It is hardly 
the teacher’s fault. He can not be expected 
to look up parents, nor may he desire to. 
Precious little do parents care for the school 
work of their children, if their visits to the 
school may serve as an indication. We hold 
that the parent ought to visit the classes in 
which his child recites, at least once a year. 
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Oftener as it may please, but at least that. 
It is good, for more reasons than one, for 
parents to have some idea of the school life 
of the children—usually they have not the 
slightest, save as they get the child’s highly- 
colored descriptions. Many parents of our 
pupils have in the four years’ course never 
been inside the school. Wedo not know 
them by sight even. Yet if a question about 
the schools came up we are sure these same 
parents would be the very ones who would 
be the first and loudest in criticism. Not 
long ago we asked a lady to visit the school. 
Her reply was: ‘I did not think you wanted 
visitors.”’ 
at least invite the parents when we meet 
them. If they do not come, there is no fur- 
ther concern for us in the matter. —Centra/ 
School Journal. 


THAT is the best governed school which 
is governed through its activities. The 
problem in school government is, how fo 
keep the children busy. A busy school gov- 
erns itself, and an idle school nobody can 
govern. A frequent use of ‘‘ thou shalt not”’ 
is an unfailing sign of weakness on the part 
of the teacher. Remember that ‘substi- 
tution’’ is the only proper method of 
‘‘elimination’’ in the problem of school 
government. Give the better method, the 
better thought, the better ideal, and the bad 
must give place. 


‘‘Ir all the forests were removed,”’ said 
Professor Edmund James at the Academy of 
Fine Arts, ‘‘ this country would be a howl- 
ing wilderness. In the interests of agricul- 
ture and good health, at least twenty-three 
per cent. of the land ought to be wooded.’’ 
There are but few persons who will deny the 
above statement, yet not more than one in 
a hundred gives the matter more than a 
passing notice. The demands of commerce, 
forest fires, the destruction of young trees 
by browsing animals, have so rapidly been 
using up our timber supplies, that those ac- 
quainted with what have been the results of 
a similar policy elsewhere tremble at the ul- 
timate consequences. Forests are admit- 
tedly a commercial, a meteorological and a 
sanitary necessity. But how the existing 
forests are to be preserved and forest culture 
is to be set on foot, nobody seems to know. 
There can under our present laws be no 
State or National control over the private 
ownership of forest lands. How the work 


of preservation and of future forest cultiva- 
tion is to be done, is therefore the all- 
There are hundreds of 
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men in this country, for instance, who own 
one, five or ten acres of timber land. How 
can they be prevented from utilizing this 
as their interests and wishes dictate? That 
is the question no man has yet been able to 
answer satisfactorily. The Government 
could do something by putting a stop to the 
sale of its timber lands, by offering bounties 
to farmers for tree-planting, and State Gov- 
ernments could do likewise, but so far little 
effectual legislation has been had on this 
subject.—Lancaster New Era. 


No better proof of a teacher’s mastership 
in the art of questioning was ever given than 
by a conceited little boy, who came home 
from school and said: ‘‘I aint a-going to 
that school any more.’’ ‘‘Why?’’ asked 
his mother. ‘‘’Cause our teacher don’t 
know anything. She asks us all the time. 
We must tell hereverything. To-day sheeven 
wanted to know what I had my boots on for!’’ 


WHEN Shakespeare was born, and had 
been five hours in the cradle, he was Shake- 
speare; but he did not come to himself till a 
great while after that, nor did he come to 
the world—out of which he will never die 
—until a great while after that; and when 
a man begins a Christian life he is far from 
having reached its complete development. 
If he begins with ever so much enthusiasm 
it will not bring him to the highest spiritual 
state immediately. It will inspire his cour- 
age and zeal, and intensify his purpose— 
that is all. Our Christian education and 
growth can take place only according to the 
law of nature, and according to the law of 
spiritual nature. Our unfolding is gradual 
all the way up; and anybody who thinks he 
has got through developing, and says, ‘‘I 
am perfect ; there is no direction in which 
I can unfold any more,’’ is a poor, miserable, 
stupid creature, and is to be greatly pitied. 
I intend to unfold far beyond what I am or 
can attain to here—to develop forever and 
forever; and when the powers of my com- 
plex nature shall have expanded till I stand 
on what to me is now the horizon, | shall 
not have come to myself. There will then 
be another horizon far away; but when I 
have reached that I shall not have come to 
myself. There will then be another horizon, 
far, far away, on the bounds of the eternal 
world ; but when I have reached that radiant 
point I shall not have come to myself. 
There will be yet another horizon in the 
distance, beckoning me on; but when, 
having risen above principalities and powers 





important problem. 





and dominions, I reach that signal mark, I 
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shall not then have come to myself. Even 
there I shall not stop, but shall go on farther 
and farther, and eternity only shall know 
the outcome. Woe be to those miserable 
little folk that hold but half a pint, and say 
that this is the whole containing power of 
their nature. —H. W. Beecher. 


THE trouble with many, especially women, 
teachers is that they do not ‘‘ magnify their 
office.’’ They are even a little ashamed of 
their work. Such persons may Ao/d the 
position of teachers, but they certainly do 
not fi//it. They can have no adequate con- 
ception of what teaching really means and 
is. It is possible to hear innumerable reci- 
tations, and yet never do any real teaching. 
True teaching involves something to learn, 
somebody to learn, and somebody to in- 
struct. It includes also the influence the 
teacher exerts upon the character of his 
pupils, the sympathy he has. in their pur- 
suits, the love he feels for them and suc- 
ceeds in winning from them, and the spirit 
that he imparts to the school-room life.— 
Common School Education. 


‘©Wuar I want is a man who is a Chris- 
tian, a gentleman, and one who has common 
sense and understands boys.’’ So wrote 
Arnold of Rugby, in a letter of inquiry for 
a master. In his view ‘‘activity of mind,’’ 
‘« interest in his work,’’ were even more in- 
dispensable than scholarship, though he did 
care very much about that, and believed that 
‘*even the elements are best taught by a 
man who has a thorough knowledge of the 
matter.’’ These opinions of this great 
teacher contain food for reflection. We 
commend them to school boards. 


It is difficult to fix any definite limit of 
time which shall be sufficient for the in- 
struction of the young, but six months’ 
schooling in every year seems to be about 
as short a period as the law should recog- 
nize as a school term. Without compul- 
sory provisions in the law, parents will send 
their children to school as their appreciation 
of education, their convenience or their ca- 
price suggests. Whether there be many or 
few in attendance, the schools should be 
kept open at least six months. The length 
of the school term is a pretty reliable gauge 
of the intellectual and social status of the 
neighborhood. A long term and a crowded 
school house generally implies an active, 
advancing communiiy. It is reasonable to 
expect that land will sell higher there, and 
that it is in all respects a more desirable 
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place of residence than the district which 
has narrower ideas on the subject. There 
is a practical material side of this question 
which invites attention. Taxation for school 
support is not a hardship; it is a dividend- 
paying investment ; and lennsylvania is to 
be congratulated that she has at length made 
six months, of twenty days each, her mini- 
mum term. 


‘‘Tr I wanted my boy to become a black- 
smith, I would let him go through college. 
No man has a right to be merely a black- 
smith. He must be a man and a citi- 
zen.’’ These words of Dr. J. H. Vincent 
ring out the true educational idea. The 
school or college training that does not make 
the man or the woman a better and more 
successful blacksmith or farmer, housekeeper 
or cook, or whatever the occupation may 
be, is not education proper. The name is 
a misnomer and the thing a fraud. But 
the same is true of the so-called education 
which does not carry the thoughts, sympa- 
thies, influence and aspirations of its posses- 
sor far beyond, and lift them high above, the 
petty round of his mechanical business or 
professional pursuits.— Canada Ed. Journal. 


THERE is no spectacle, to our thinking, 
more sad and sorrowful than that of a young 
woman entering upon life with all her fresh 
sympathies and untold capabilities, yet with 
no fixed aim or occupation, no ideal to 
which her energies and pure aspirations may 
be directed. In asort of sheer idleness or 
despair, to fill the vague hunger of the heart, 
she takes to the reading of novels, to the 
drudgery of music lessons, or to outdoor 
sketching in such glorious days as we are 
now having, but with no special aptitude for 
art in any shape. The result cannot be en- 
couraging. What precious time is thus 
wasted ! What noble talents may be lying 
unused! Meantime, habits are being ac- 
quired, character is being formed, day- 
dreams are being indulged, which, in the 
absence of a matured character or an active 
industrial pursuit, may have the most un- 
happy, aye, miserable consequences. 


I Trust that the time will come when the 
teacher’s rights and feelings will be respected 
as highly as those of men in other profes- 
sions. No man interferes with the directions 
of his lawyer or his physician, for fear he 
will lose his suit on the one hand, or his 
life on the other. And yet there are many 
people who think that they can, with impu- 
nity, teach their children at home in what- 
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soever way they desire—even when they 
know their teaching to be in direct opposi- 
tion to their children’s teacher. The sui- 
cidal policy of such a course is almost too 
plain to be pointed out. A man who fol- 
lows implicitly the directions of his phy- 
sician or his lawyer, without complaint, 
will declare that his child ought to have a 
third reader when the teacher recommends 
the purchase of a second. I sincerely hope 
that the day will come when to the teacher 
there will be accorded the same amount of 
disintetestedness and conscientiousness as is 
now so freely and so properly extended to 
the physician and the lawyer. 

You were made for goodness, virtue, 
holiness, which may be called spiritual 
music, or the music of the soul. Love, 
hope, fear, joy, grief, are the musical notes 
within you. If your will is suffered to strike 
those notes in a violent and careless and 
uninstructed manner, discord and sin will 
very likely be the consequence. But if you 
are rightly instructed in your duty, and you 
pay continual attention to the lessons which 
you receive, then your affections will be 
made to harmonize more and more, and it 
will be easy and delightful to produce 
spiritual music.—‘‘ Sermons to Children.”’ 


SELF-GOVERNMENT is the only true gov- 
ernment. The teacher who desires well- 
behaved pupils must trust them, and treat 
them with respect. The teacher who would 
govern well must command respect and give 
it; he must exercise self-control and demand 
it of his pupils. They are quick to recog- 
nize the controlling elements of the teach- 
er’s character, and they govern their be- 
havior accordingly. Every American child 
has an intuitive love of and respect for jus- 
tice, and a desire to maintain his own 
dignity, and preserve what he considers to 
be his right to liberty and the. pursuit of 
happiness.— Common School Education. 


Sooner or later a lie is always exploded. 
Take the case of General Grant. When he 
began to rise in the army, his envious 
rivals circulated the report that he was 
coarse, illiterate, anda drunkard. President 
Lincoln gave a quietus to the charge of 
drunkenness. But the notable part of the 
business is that Grant, without replying to a 
single slander or invention, managed in the 
course of his career to completely vindicate 
himself. He never said, ‘‘I am not a 
drunkard,’’ but lived so as to show all the 
world that he was asober man. He never 
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denied that Rawlins and others wrote his 
dispatches, but let the public gradually dis- 
cover the facts. When it was said that his 
silence was dullness and incapability, he 
never claimed that he could make a speech, 
but when the time came spoke often and 
successfully in: public. People who credited 
him with no literary ability, found out dur- 
ing the last year of the General’s life that 
he resembled Cesar in his ability to handle 
the pen as well as the sword. The wonder 
is not that these falsehoods were all exposed, 
but that the silent and superb contempt with 
which Grant treated them should have tri- 
umphantly refuted them all. There is a 
lesson to be learned by liars from the life 
of this silent and patient man. No man can 
be talked or written down except by himself. 
Henry WarD BEECHER said in one of his 
lectures, that when he was a boy he was 
fond of hunting, and that although he used 
a good deal of powder and shot, it was a 
long time before he had any success. One 
day his father said to him, ‘‘ Henry, take 
aim,’’ and when he followed his father’s ad- 
vice he was surprised to see the bird fall. 
Now, teachers cannot reasonably hope to 
succeed unless they take aim, and if that 
knowledge only is useful upon which the 
mind reacts, which calls into activity some 
noble faculty of the mind, which enlarges 
our sympathies, touches our hearts, deepens 
our sense of the beautiful, causes us to take 
a step toward the development of some ex- 
cellence of character, teachers have a defi- 
nite mark to aim at. That is to be taught 
which is capable of serving these purposes, 
and that which cannot is not to be taught, 
whether contained in the text-book or not. 


CHARLES Buxton has said: ‘‘ The longer 
I live, the more deeply am I convinced that 
that which makes the difference between one 
man and another, between the weak and 
powerful, the great and insignificant, is en- 
ergy, invincible determination ; a purpose 
once formed, and then death or victory. 
This quality will do anything that is to be 
done in the world, and no human creature 
can become a man without it.”’ 


It is said that a young man who expected 
to enter the ministry, once asked advice of 
a celebrated divine, and received this an- 
swer: ‘To be a successful preacher you will 
need three things, viz: Piety, learning, and 
common sense. If you lack piety, go to 
God, ‘ who giveth to all men liberally and 
upbraideth not.’ If you lack learning, go 
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to the schools, where you will have friends 
to cheer you on, books and teachers to aid, 
and multitudes of helps ; but if you lack com- 
mon sense, may the Lord have mercy on your 
soul—you had better quit preaching before 
you begin.’’ Might not this answer, with a 
little modification, also apply to teachers? 


SHare RespukeE.—A clergyman was re- 
cently annoyed by people talking and gig- 
gling. He paused, looked at the disturbers 
and said: ‘‘I am always afraid to reprove 
those who misbehave, for this reason. Some 
years since, as I was preaching, a young 
man who sat before me was constantly 
laughing, talking, and making uncouth 
grimaces. I paused and administered a se- 
vere rebuke. After the close of the service 
a gentleman said to me: ‘Sir, you have 
made a great mistake; that young man is an 
idiot.’ Since then I have always been 
afraid to reprove those who misbehave them- 
selves in chapel, lest I should repeat that 
mistake and reprove another idiot.’’ During 
the rest of the service there was good order. 


WHEN traveling in India, General Grant 
was surrounded with social customs, to dis- 
regard which required the strongest will 
and the firmest purpose. Not a few foreign 
residents in the East are hard drinkers. 
There were not hours enough in the day for 
Grant to accept the invitations he received. 
To be courteous, he not infrequently ac- 
cepted invitations to half-a-dozen tiffins on 
the same day, at each one of which he 
would remain a few moments, until the last 
one had been reached. At all these gather- 
ings wine and liquors were freely used. He 
became so thoroughly disgusted with the 
custom that, on his return to his hotel, he 
said to his wife: ‘‘ Julia, I do not intend to 
take another glass of wine to please any- 
body.’’ That was in 1878, and from that 
time forward to Mount McGregor, his tem- 
perance habits were above suspicion. From 
Calcutta he went to Burmah. The recep- 
tion committee furnished large baskets of 
champagne and liquors. These were subject 
to Grant’s orders. ‘To the disappointment 
and disgust of the committee, the baskets 
were not opened. Surprise was expressed ; 
but Grant simply said: ‘‘ Gentlemen, I do 
not wish anythirg to drink,’’ and the bas- 
kets were returned unopened to Calcutta. 
I received accounts of this incident from 
Gen. Litchfield, late Consul-General to In- 
dia, and from Mrs. Grant. After Grant 
reached California, his old friends were the 
witnesses of this new proof of his personal 
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decision. While in the city of Mexico, his 
enthusiastic admirers invited him to what is 
called ‘‘a wine dinner.’’ Bishop Harris 
was present, and he informed me that Gen. 
Grant deliberately turned his glass upside 
down.—Rev. F. P. Newman, 


THE mere lapse of years is not life. To 
eat, and drink, and sleep; to be exposed to 
darkness and the light ; to pace around the 
mill of habit and turn the wheel of wealth ; 
to make reason our book-keeper, and turn 
thought into an implement of trade—this is 
not life. In all this, but a poor fraction of 
the consciousness of humanity is awakened ; 
and the sanctities still slumber which make 
it most worth while to be. Knowledge, 
truth, love, beauty, goodness, faith, alone 
give vitality to the mechanism of existence. 
The laugh of mirth which vibrates through 
the heart ; the tears which freshen the dry 
wastes within ; the music which brings child- 
hood back ; the prayer that calls the future 
near ; the doubt which makes us meditate ; 
the death which startles us with mystery ; 
the hardships that force us to struggle; the 
anxiety that ends in trust—these are the true 
nourishment of our natural being. 


A FRIEND called on Michael Angelo, who 
was finishing a statue; some time after- 
wards he called again, the sculptor was still 
at his work ; his friend, looking at the fig- 
ure, exclaimed; ‘‘ You have been idle since 
I saw you last.’’ ‘‘ By no means,’’ replied 
the sculptor ; ‘‘I have retouched this part, 
and polished that; I have softened this 
feature, and brought out this muscle ; I have 
given more expression to this lip, and more 
energy to this limb.’’ ‘‘ Well, well,’’ said 
his friend, ‘‘ but all these things are trifles.’’ 
‘*It may be so,’’ replied the great Angelo, 
** but recollect that trifles make perfection, 
and that perfection is no trifle.”’ 


INSPECTION AT WeEsT Point.—Suddenly 


the drum again taps sharply. The gray and 
white flocks in each company street resolve 
themselves into two long parallel files, elbow 
to elbow, that face suddenly outward from 
the center of the camp at the last tap; the 
glistening rifles spring up to ‘‘support arms,”’ 
and each first sergeant calls off his roll as 
though the last thing he were thinking of 
was the answering ‘‘ here;’’ one after an- 
other the white-gloved hands snap the pieces 
down to the ‘‘ carry’’ and “‘ order’’ as each 
man answers to his name ; the sergeant faces 
his captain with soldierly salute and takes 
his post ; the captain whips out his shining 
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sword ; the lieutenants step to their posts— 
and then begins the sharp inspection. Man 
after man is passed under the scrutinizing 
eye of the young officer. A speck of rust 
about the rifle, a dingy belt-plate, a soiled 
or rumpled collar, a tear in the glove, a spot 
on the trousers, dust on the shoes, a single 
button missing or unfastened—any one of 
these or similar solecisms, be it on part of 
first-class man or plebe, tent mate or 
stranger, friend or foe, will probably be 
noted on the company delinquency book 
that day, and published by the adjutant to 
the whole battalion the next evening.— 
Charles King, in Harper's Magazine. 


—— <2 


SOME TEACHING DEVICES. 


AKE any number, as ro, and place on 
the blackboard, or not, as seems best : 


Bat. 82% Bete By iebroed 


10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 


Let the children volunteer to tell what the 
‘*Jost number’’ is in each case. Weave a 
story as, ‘‘I was setting the table ; I placed 
7 cups upon the table: I needed 10. How 
many more did I get? I placed 9 saucers: 
I needed 10. How many more did I get? 
I placed 3 plates: I needed 10. How many 
more did I get? I needed ro forks: I could 
find only 5. How many more did I have 
to find? etc. After the ‘‘ lost numbers’’ 
have been supplied and written in the pro- 
per places, erase the upper line of figures, 
and let the children supply the missing num- 
bers; as any child answers successfully let 
him write the proper figure in its place. 
Number Wheels.—Addition and Subtrac- 
tion: Arrange the numbers, 1, 3, 5, 7, 8, 
II, 2, 4, 5, 8, 10, 12, in the order given, in 
a circle with + 3 in the centre; also, the 
numbers 5, 7, 9, II, 13, 15, 4, 6, 8, ro, 12, 
14, in like manner and order, with — 3 in 
the centre. Let the children volunteer, 
viz.: ‘*Three and one are four; one and 
three are four.’’ ‘‘ Three and three are six ; 
two threes are six.’’ ‘‘ Three and five are 
eight; five and three are eight,’’ etc. Or, 
‘* Three from five leaves two ; two from five 
leaves three.’’ ‘Three from seven leaves 
four; four from seven leaves three,”’ etc. 


Multiplication and Division. 


2 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 18 20 


30 33 36 


3 6 9 12 15 18 21 24 27 


4 8 12 16 20 24 28 32 36 40 44 48 
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Lead the children to look for any number, 
as 4. It is two 2’s; it isone 4. They find 
6 may be made of three 2’s; two 3's; one 
6. They find 8 to be made of four 2’s; 
two 4’s; one 8, etc. 

In Reading.—In reading, if there is a 
very dull, poor reader in the class, I would 
select a paragraph as interesting as any in 
the lesson, though not too long, and before 
time for recitation I would tell him in a 
quiet way, that he might prepare to read 
that one paragraph, reading it carefully un- 
til he is sure he can read it well before the 
class. Then if there be any improvement, 
try to encourage him by noticing it; per- 
haps encouragement is what he needs. I 
usually have a portion of the reading lesson 
or definitions copied by pupils on slates or 
paper, and brought to. class for correction. 
Sometimes I appoint two or three to correct 
all the work ; then again I have the mem- 
bers of the class exchange slates and correct 
each other’s work, care being taken to cor- 
rect all errors in spelling, punctuation, and 
capital letters. An interesting mode of re- 
citation to illustrate inflection, consists in 
arranging a series of sounds, letters, figures, 
or words in the form of questions and an- 
swers, and allowing one portion of the class 
to put the questions and the others to give 
the answers. Wisconsin Ed. Journal. 


a 


A STUDY IN POPULAR EDUCATION. 

T is not the professional teachers that are 

the only teachers. Mothers teach their 
children, but how very soon do children 
teach their mothers. The silent chamber 
where the new-born babe lies, clinging to the 
new-made mother’s breast, is a school-room 
for her, where without an articulate sound 
lessons are given and received, which a wise 
mother never forgets. What an illuminated 
text-book is baby’s face through all the 
earliest years! How the lessons in it lay 
hold of intellect and heart, of imagination 
and memory! A great school for a mother 
is the nursery. ‘The first four years of her 
baby’s life have more power in them than 
the four years of a college course could 
have. 

The diversity of mental and executive en- 
dowment, together with the universal law of 
interdependence, guarantees the interchange 
of knowledge for mutual restraint and im-- 
provement. There are teachers everywhere. 
Whether one will or not, he must teach. 
There are teachers at home, and in every 
part of the home. Sometimes the most. 
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powerful teachers are servants of the lowest 
order in kitchens and in cellars. They give 
lessons that smoulder for years, and that 
later on flash out in fierce and lurid flames. 
Wise mothers watch their servants lest the 
child be weakened and corrupted as tu his 
moral nature by those whose particular bus- 
iness it is to feed and build up the physical. 
‘«Society,’’ says Emerson, ‘‘is a Pesta- 
lozzian school ; 
inturn.’’ Everybodyteaches. Merchants, 
mechanics, bankers, farmers, loungers on 
the street—all teach. The work of educa- 
tion goes on continually in field and shop 
and street as really as in nursery and kin- 
dergarten. 
ceive impressions. It does not close its 
gate-ways to the outside world when the 


janitor locks the school-house door in the | 


afternoon. While the light flashes through 
the atmosphere, while the optic nerve is 
sensitive to receive images from the all-sur- 


rounding world—lessons are being given and | 
| years,’’ 


received; and when the books are closed 
and the tired teacher has gone home, the 


pupils are still at school and the teaching | 


work is continued. 

In my definition of education I assign an 
important part to ‘‘the conditions 
which operate in the development of per- 
sonal and social character.’’ I distinguish 
between ‘‘conditions’’ and ‘‘special agen- 
cies.’’ By ‘‘special agencies’’ I mean those 
persons, methods, and appliances, employed 
voluntarily with the direct object of teach- 
ing, such as the professional teacher, the 
school, and the book. By ‘‘conditions”’ I 
designate those circumstances and states in 


which we live, and under the influence of | 
| story, but I can answer for its fidelity to 


which we come or are brought, whether 
voluntarily or not on our part, or on the 
part of others. The ‘‘special agencies’’ 
may be used or they may be neglected ; but 
the ‘‘ conditions,’’ although they may and 
should be watched, selected, applied, and 
regulated, are always in operation. They 
carry more than ‘‘a bare majority’’ 
count of forces that educate. 

A story is told of a mother who was filled 
with trouble because her fourth and young- 
est son announced that he was going to sea. 
She had already given up three boys to this 
adventurous life. She clung to the fourth, 
hoping that he would be spared to her home 
and her companionship. But, alas! he went 
‘the way of the others. She tried to account 
for it. She had always warned her boys 
«against the sea and the sailor’s life. She 
‘had read to them stories of storm and ship- 
wreck, thinking in this way to intimidate 





all are teachers and pupils | 


| laid the case before him. 


Mind is perpetually open to re- | 


| time seated. 





| tistic 


| at them from day to day. 


in the | 


| dren familiar with sham. 
| with sham of any kind weakens the sense of 
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them. But in boyhood they had played at 
ship life; they drew pictures of ships; they 
made and sailed miniature ships; they were 
wild to see ships ; and first of all the oldest 
ran away that he might serve before the . 
mast, and then the second secured reluctant 
parental consent, that he might not go clan- 
destinely. The third entered the navy, and 
now the broken-hearted mother found the 
fourth bound to embark on a merchant ship. 
In her trouble she sent for her minister and 
‘*It is too late 
now to prevent it,’’ she said, ‘‘ but how can 
you account for this singular freak of the 
whole family of boys? It is not an inherited 
taste. It is in direct opposition to all my 
teachings and warnings.’’ The minister 
pointed out to the sad woman a large and 
remarkably fine picture of a ship in full sail, 
hanging in the best light on the wall of the 
‘(living room,’’ in which they were at the 
‘* How long have you had that 
picture?’’ he asked. ‘‘ For twenty-five 
she replied. ‘It was the gift ofa 
foreign friend, and is considered an unusu- 
ally good painting. We prize it highly.’’ 
The minister answered, ‘‘ That picture has 
sent yoursons to sea. They have looked at 
itand admired it from childhood. It is, 
indeed, a superior picture. Watch the life 
and motion in that water. See the pride 
and stateliness with which that high prow 
faces and defies the breaking wave. Look 
at the sails, the clouds, the blue sky beyond 
the rifts, the movement, the power in the 
picture. No wonder that your boys were 


’” 


| captured by it, their tastes formed and their 


lives controlled by that rare bit of art.”’ 
I cannot vouch for the literal truth of this 


human nature. Pictures educate. Inar- 
pictures that violate every canon of 
taste, every law of color, and every line of 
truth, corrupt the tastes of those who look 
Weakness and 
silliness expressed in a foolish picture tend 
to produce their kind. Thus pictures true 
to finest art refine; pictures of heroism and 


| virtue ennoble; and thus also the portraits 
| of our ancestors tend to increase or diminish 


family and personal self-respect. Thus dra- 
pery, furniture, carpets, wood-work, articles 
of vertu and bric-a-brac, have a tendency 
to refine or otherwise. Sham makes chil- 
And familiarity 


truth. There is power in this particular in 
the architecture of a town. Public halls, 
church interiors, city parks, buildings that 
are of costly or carved stone in front, and 
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that on the hidden sides and in the rear are 
of brick or uncut stone—these all give un- 
syllabled lessons concerning truth and false- 
hood, which are weightier than sermons 
about morality or the tasks from books on 
ethics in the high school. I never see a 
church with imposing facade, and with 
‘‘cheap’’ side and rear walls, that I do not 
as a Christian have a sense of mortification. 

Again, the school-house teaches as effect- 
ually as the school teacher. There are some 
school-rooms where it would be impossible 
for the most skilful art teacher to give les- 
sons in proportion, color and tone, or for a 
sensible school-mistress to talk about neat- 
ness, cleanliness and taste in the keeping 
and the furnishing of a house. 

Conditions are not sufficiently appreciated 
by those who seem most earnest in the advo- 
cacy of popular education. Therefore, this 
emphasis in dealing with the people whose 
children are to be educated. I commend 
to you the school teacher who cares for 
atmospheres, impressions and tone, quite as 
much as for text-books, tasks, and for accu- 
racy in recitation. I ask you to help him 


when he tries to make his school-room a 
place of neatness and brightness, with plants, 
flowers, pictures, statuettes, window and 
wall hangings, and whatever beside may give 


a child ideas of taste, of purity, of restful- 
ness, and which will fill his soul with images 
and memories to go with him to the end of 
life, a source of inspiration and a safeguard 
against evil. 

Again, dress and manners have teaching 
power. Slovenly habits and tawdry gar- 
ments corrupt the tastesof children. Coarse- 
ness begets coarseness. Here is a mother 
who has a high-keyed, strong, and ungov- 
erned voice. She uses extravagant expres- 
sions, prides herself in the use of slang, and 
takes delight in defying the usages of good 
society. What wonder that her daughter 
grows up to the same indelicacy and un- 
couthness, and, to aggravate an already ag- 
gravated evil, glories in what is really her 
shame. Bishop Huntington says: ‘‘A beau- 
tiful form is better than a beautiful face, but 
a beautiful behavior is better than a beau- 
tiful form.’’ 

None but true ladies and gentlemen should 
ever be employed as teachers. Boards of 
instruction should require of all candidates, 
that they be polite, neat, gentle as well as 
accurate in speech, and competent to teach 
by manners, tones of voice, and personal 
character, as really as by direct class instruc- 
tion. 

The streets of every town and village 
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teach. The town council may not have this 
fact in mind, but it is nevertheless a fact. 
A mother does not think of it. She kisses 
her young daughter as the innocent and 
frolicsome thing starts down the street. The 
school is a good one. The teachers are of 
the best that judgment and money could 
select and secure. The mother’s parting 
embrace implies what she does not express 
in so many words: ‘‘Good-bye for the 
morning, my child! How dear you are to 
us! And how innocent! What good care 
we take of you in the selection of school and 
teachers! How sure we are of your security 
and of good teaching for the next three 
hours! Good-bye, my darling!’’ But the 
mother has not thought of the school on the 
way to school;:of the lessons on the way 
there; of the lessons on the way back; of 
the lessons at recess. What lessons! And 
what teachers! But ofall these fathers and 
mothers take no account. Education, they 
have been taught to think of as a matter of 
teachers and of tasks, of books and of hours. 
They have not given much thought to the 
teaching power of the school-house itself; 
nor have they thought at all of the street- 
lessons. Alas for the girls and for the boys, 
because of the street-school ! 

The pictures that are placed in the show- 
windows of book-shops and art rooms, that 
hang at news-stands and on walls and other 
advertising spaces, produce impressions that 
are as lessons imparted and received. They 
are mute indeed. No voice is heard while 
they teach. But they speak as no tones or 


‘articulations of the human voice can speak. 


They hold close attention. They rivet eyes 
and thought. They out-teach the best pro- 
fessional teachers. ‘They may undo in five 
minutes some other teacher’s work of an 
hour ora day. ‘They hold their pupils still 
—so still. The jolly, skipping girl has been 
arrested by them. © Watch her beautiful eyes, 
and that fixed gaze! Wonderful girl—what 
possibilities are in thee! What power abides 
in the picture that can capture thus, this bit 
of incarnate loveliness. She leaves their 
presence, perhaps reluctantly, but carries 
away with her lines, colors, shadings, atti- 
tudes ; and these again awaken in her mind 
older or indistinct impressions, give a mean- 
ing to some hints she never before fully 
understood; move upon her feelings, and 
start ideas and impulses which most effectu- 
ally sweep away all the best words of the 
morning’s lesson in school. Happy for her, 
if the kiss of welcome on her return at noon 
finds as clean a young life as kissed a good- 
bye at the gate three hours before. 
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By the public street exhibition of pictures, 
low standards of character are presented to 
children already dragged far enough down 
by the ordinary home and play-ground life. 
They are drawn to the picture. They look 
and think. They look again and go away 
to remember and—to think. Here are pic- 
tures which present the church or religion 
in some unfair or ridiculous hight. They 
commend to favor senseless hilarity, pro- 
fanity, vulgarity, or disrespect for parents. 
They represent nude or semi-nude women, 
the favorites of the theatre or the marvels 
of the circus—standing on running horses, 
leaping into the air from bar to bar—hard- 


ening every girl who looks with interest on | ira 
| school can maintain its classes without divi- 


them. 

The daily papers of the-times are a great 
educating agency—for good and for evil. 
Both results come even to those who them- 


selves never read; for the periodical press | 
produces a great body of oral utterance and | 


influence, of general information overheard, 
of gossip about people and things, about 
lawsuits and criminals, which affects even 
those who never read. A father may not 
take a newspaper because he does not want 
his sons and daughters to read the vile re- 
ports of some great criminal suit. But his 


sons and daughters may hear all the worst 
of the story from those who heard it from 


others. 
from the reach of paper or pamphlet “a 
little bird telleth the whole tale.’’ 

Thus do shop windows, fences, news- 
stands, school-houses, young conpanion- 
ships, and the oral echoes of the press teach. 
And the lessons are free and fascinating. 
They constitute ‘‘ conditions’’ in which lies 
a power educational, a power little under- 
stood by parents or professional instructors. 


We prolong life and grow by the food we | 


eat at stated times and in formal and con- 
ventional ways. 
processes of table-life that we live and grow. 
There are beside our meals, 
breathe every moment, sunlight, sleep, cloth- 
ing, and the artificial heating of the atmo- 
sphere which we keep up. After the same 
manner are we educated, not by specific 
acts of appointed teachers, but by every hour 
we live, by every breath we draw, by every 
object we see, by every word we hear, and 
by the intellectual, moral, social, yea, even 
the physical atmosphere which surrounds us. 
It is a serious problem in the true pedagogy : 
How shall we select, apply and regulate 
the educating ‘‘conditions?’’ And it isa 
question for the people rather than for the 





The press publishes, and far away | 





But it is not only by the | 


the air we | 
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GRADING RURAL SCHOOLS. 


RADING a school, or classifying it, so 

that pupils of similar attainments may 
be in the same class, is admitted by all to 
be the more economical and inspiring 
method of handling it. All teachers at- 
tempt to form and maintain classes. In the 
village or city school the classes are divided 
among two or more teachers, thus giving 
more time to each class. In the rural school 
one teacher has a// the classes. This is 
about all the difference. In the rural school 
the attendance ought to be about as regular 
as in the village school. There is no good 
reason why it should not be. The rural 


sion and sub-division as well as does the 
village school, if the teacher only thinks so. 

Because John is absent a month and can- 
not go on with the class, is not sufficient 
reason for forming a class specially for him. 
The town school does not do this, nor can 
it reasonably be expected that the rural 
school must do it. If we once implant the 
idea that the classification when once satis- 
factorily made is permanent, and not to be 
changed simply upon the admission of a late 
pupil or the return of an absentee, we have 
won the victory. 

The pupils themselves must understand 
this. Draw a marked line of distinction be- 
tween the classes, so that when a pupil is 
advanced he realizes that an additional step 
has been made. If he drops behind his 
class, he feels more keenly that he has lost 
something. Stimulate in the pupil a feeling 
of pride in his class. Hold forth sume in- 
ducement for him to enter a higher class ; 
in short, interest him, If pupils belonging 
to the same class or division can be seated 
in the same section, a step has been gained 
towards getting them interested. The coun- 
ties in Illinois which have been attempting 
to do systematic rural school work under 
the direction and guidance of the county su- 
perintendent, have found it most convenient 
to grade upon the basis of the readers. The 
little folks, including the second reader 


| class, constitute the primary division; the 
third and fourth reader classes, the interme- 


diate division ; and the others, the advanced 
division. The monthly examinations are 
issued in sets of three, so as to give work to 
each division. Grading rural schools is no 
longer an experiment. The county super- 
intendent can help the teachers so to syste- 
mize their work, that all the schools in the 
county may be doing essentially the same 


pedagogues to answer.— Zhe Chautauguan. \ work.—Our Country and Village Schools. 
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NATURE THE GREAT TEACHER. 


the Rev. J. G. Wood has discussed a 
subject not before handled at length. Its 
object is to show how man’s implements 
and mechanical devices have been antici- 
pated in nature. He asserts that there is 
no invention of man which is not antici- 
pated, that all his mechanical devices have 
been used in nature for countless centuries. 
He claims that the great discoverers of the 
future will be those who carefully study 
the natural world. 

The burr stones of mills are a copy of 
molar teeth. Tne hoofs of a horse are 
made of parallel plates like a carriage 
spring. The finest file made by man is 
a rough affair when compared with a Dutch 
rush used by cabinetmakers. The jaws of 
the turtle and tortoise are natural scissors. 
Rodents have chisel teeth and hippopotami 
have adz teeth, which are constantly repaired 
as they are worn. The carpenter’s plane is 
anticipated by the jaws of a bee. The 
woodpecker has a powerful little hammer. 
The diving-bell only imitates the work of 
the water-spider. This insect, although as 
easily drowned as any other, spends a great 
part of its life under water. Having con- 
structed a small cell under the water, it 
clasps a bubble of air between its pair of 
legs, and dives down to the entrance of its 
cell, into which the bubble is put. A pro- 
portionate amount of water is thus dis- 
placed, and when all of it is expelled the 
little animal takes up its abode in this sub- 
aqueous retreat. 

In laying its eggs on the water, the gnat 
combines them in a mass shaped somewhat 
like a lifeboat. It is impossible to sink it 
without tearing it to pieces. The iron mast 
of a modern ship is strengthened by deep 
ribs running along its interior. A porcupine 
quill is strengthened by similar ribs. When 
engineers found that hollow beams were 
stronger than solid ones, they only discov- 
ered a principle which had been used in 
nature centuries before the creation of man. 
A wheat straw, if solid, could not support a 
heavy head. The bones of the higher ani- 
mals, if solid, would have to be a great deal 
heavier to bear the weight which they have 
to support. The frame-work of a ship re- 
sembles the skeleton of a herring, and he 
who would improve aerial navigation might 
study the skeleton of a bird with advantage. 
Palissy made a careful study of the shells by 
the seaside, in order to learn the best 
method of fortifying a town. 


[‘ his new book, ‘* Nature’s Teachings,”’ 





The ship-worm feeds on wood, and grad- 
ually tunnels its way through any submerged 
timber. It also lines its burrow with a 
hard, shelly coating. Brunel, taking a hint 
from this, was the first to succeed in sub- 
aquatic tunneling. The Eddystone light- 
house is built on the plan of a tree trunk, 
and fastened to the rock in a manner some- 
what similar to the way a tree is fastened to 
the soil. It °is supposed that the first idea 
of a suspension bridge was suggested by the 
creepers of a tropical forest. 

Mr. Wood gives an interesting account of 
the origin of the plan for the Crystal Palace. 
Mr. Paxton, a gardener, having noticed the 
structure of the great leaves of the Victoria 
Regia, a plant which had been introduced 
into England a few years previous struck the 
plan of copying in iron the ribs of the leaf, 
and filling the remaining space, which cor- 
responds to the cellular portion of the leaf, 
with glass. Thus, by copying nature, an 
obscure gardener became Sir Joseph Paxton, 


the great architect. American Cultivator. 


—— > — 


KINGSLEY AND HIS DOGS, 


T is pleasing to recall the distinguished 
| Canon Kingsley’s attachment to dumb 
animals among the traits of his every day 
life. Like Mrs. Somerville, he believed 
that some of the created beings inferior to 
man were destined to share the blessings of 
a future state of existence. His dog and 
his horse were his friends. As a perfect 
horseman, possessing the patience and much 
of the skill of a Rarey, he was a pattern to 
all who ride, reasoning with the animal he 
governed, and talking to it in gentle tunes, 
mindful that the panic fear both of horses 
and children is increased by harsh punish- 
ment. A Scotch terrier named Dandy was 
the Rector’s companion in all his parish 
walks, a diligent attendant at cottage lec- 
tures and school lessons, and a friend of the 
family during 13 years. He was buried 
near home, under those fir trees on the lawn, 
beneath whose shade his master himself now 
lies. Fideli Fidelis is the inscription on 
Dandy’s gravestone. Close by lies Sweep, 
the retriever ; and ‘‘ Victor,’’ a Teckel, pre- 
sented to her distinguished Chaplain by the 
Queen, rests on the same spot. Even in 
this brief narrative, one would not willingly 
omit to mention the Rector’s cats, the de- 
light they afforded, and the affection they 
yielded, nor the ‘‘ natter jacks’’ (running 
toads) of the garden, the sand-wasps which 
frequented a cracked window frame, the fly- 
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catcher that nested every year beneath the 
master’s bedroom window, and the favorite 
slow-worm of the churchyard. 

Kingsley’s children were taught to handle 
gently even toads, frogs and beetles, these 


being, as he would tell them, ‘‘the works | 


and wonders, like all things He has made, 
of a living God.’’ That such lessons were 
effective, his little girl proved one day by 
requesting ‘‘ Daddy,’’ before 
guests, ‘*to look at this delightful worm,’’ 
a very long one, 
hand. ‘‘Study nature,’’ hesays. ‘* Do not 
study matter for its own sake, but as the 
countenance of God. Study the forms and 
colors of leaves and flowers and the growth 
and habits of plants—not to classify them, 
but to admire them and adore God! Study 
the sky! study water! study trees! study 
the sounds and scents of nature! Study all 
these as beautiful in themselves, in order to 
recombine the elements of beauty.’”’ 


-_ 


TRAINING IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


MANUAL 


IVE years ago the question of manual 

training in connection with our public 
school system, as forming an important 
part in the education of the future, was in- 
telligently discussed by possibly a half-dozen 
persons in this country. The discussion of 
manual training in a gathering of school 
teachers would scarcely have received re- 
spectful attention. Yet no topic discussed 
at the recent session of the National Educa- 
tional Convention in Chicago attracted 
more general attention, excited more wide- 
spread interest, or was more ably presented 
than this. It appeared from the debate on 
the subject that manual training should form 
a part in every well-regulated school pro- 
gramme. It was the universal testimony 
that wherever manual training has been in- 
troduced it has worked most satisfactorily. 
This is the verdict of Boston, Chicago, 
Omaha, New Orleans, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Toledo, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. In 
Sweden, where industrial training has gone 
hand in hand with academic study for a 
number of years, the result has been most 
gratifying. Prof. Woodward. of St. Louis, 
said: ‘*It has been found that there are 
methods of teaching and employing chil- 
dren in kindergarten schools, and I believe 
that boys of 14 can also be taught in man- 
ual training without the book-work suffering 
a loss.’” Numerous other instructors gave 
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Prof. Caruthers, of Cincinnati, who said that 
in that city ‘‘drones had become hard- 
working students.’’ It wasthe judgment of 
the various speakers that moderate attention 
in our public schools to manual instruction 
will not in the least retard the progress of 
pupils in their academic studies. With a 
well-regulated programme, it will the rather 
tend to advance the pupils in book learning. 
The manual work will be in the nature of 
object lesson and hea!thfulexercise. It will 
be the application of the abstract principles 
of purely scholastic education to real work. 
Such exercise will develop the perceptive 
faculties and cultivate observation. It will 
be the training of the hand and eye as well 
as the mind. For the boys of the cities this 
manual training is becoming a necessity if 
we would have skilled workingmen. 

Gen. Francis Walker, president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
spoke at considerable length as to the place 
manual training schools should occupy in 
urban communities and in large towns. 
He said the difficulty of providing proper 
instruction in the mechanic arts in small 
schools, widely scattered, supported by 
comparatively poor communities, almost 
wholly disappears in large and well-graded 
schools in compact communities enjoying 
the wealth and the paying power which is 


| generated by commerce and manufactures. 


It is here only a question whether this 
kind of instruction is really needed. If 
that be admitted, there will not long be a 
question of the means of maintaining it. 
And in the larger towns and cities it will 
be found that the cost of maintaining the 
very best instruction of this character will 
not be greatly in excess of the cost of sup- 
porting the simplest form of manual train- 
ing in smaller communities, inasmuch as 
the initial charges for the more expensive 
plant will be divided, with a proper organ- 
ization of the service, among a larger num- 
ber of seholars. The main question will 
here be as to obtaining the time requisite 
for thorough and extended practice on this 
side of the public schools. It is believed 
that the time required can be obtained by 
the proper revision of the traditional 
courses. Much of this will involve no loss 
at all. A great part, at least, if not the 
whole, of the inevitable. loss to the old- 
fashioned studies will be repaid by the 
greater interest of pupils and parents in 
school work, by the relaxation and rest ob- 

| tained through the exercise of another set 

| of faculties, and by the great gain exper- 


their testimony as to its value, among them | ienced in the study of geometry, physics 
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and elementary mechanics, through such 
practice. 

Unquestionably this system, which edu- 
cates head and hand together, which 
arouses the enthusiasm of the pupil, which 
develops the ideal faculty and tends to bring 
forward the artistic talent of the country, 
which will send the boy and girl out into 
the world better prepared to make a living 
—is bound to be the future reliance of our 
free schools.—Age of Steed. 


* 
> 


BIRD AND BEAST. 





W vend we recollect that an eagle will as- 
/¥ cend more than a mile in perpendicular 
height, and from that elevation will per- 
ceive its unsuspecting prey, and pounce on 
it with unerring certainty; and when we 
see the same bird scrutinizing, with almost 
microscopic nicety, an object close at hand, 
we shall at once perceive that he possesses 
the power of accommodating his sight to 
distance in a manner to which our eye is 
unfitted, and of which it is totally incap- 
able. If we take a printed page we shall 
find that there is some particular distance, 


probably ten inches, at which we can read 
the words and see each letter with perfect 
distinction; but if we move a page to a dis- 
tance of forty inches, we shall find it impos- 
sible to read it all: a scientific man would, 
therefore, call ten inches the focus or focal 


distance of our eyes. We cannot alter this 
focus, except by the aid of spectacles. But 
an eagle has the power of altering the focus 
of his eye just as he pleases. He has only 
to look at an object at the distance of two 
feet or two miles 1n order to see it with per- 
fect distinctness. The ball of the eye is 
surrounded by fifteen little plates, sclerotic 
bones. They form a complete ring, and 
their edges slightly over-lap each other. 
When he looks at a distant object this little 
circle of bone expands, and the ball of the 
eye being relieved from the pressure be- 
comes flatter; and when he looks at a very 
near object the little bones press together, 
and the ball of the eye is squeezed intoa 
rounder or more convex form. The effect 
is very familiar to everybody. A person 
with very round eyes is near-siglted, and 
only sees clearly an object that is close to 
him; and a person with flat eyes, as in old 
age, can see nothing clearly except at a dis- 
tance. The eagle, by the mere will, can 
make his eye ruund or flat, and see with 
equal clearness at any distance. 

Of course it is not at all surprising that you 
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should carry your own lunch with you when 
you are going to be away from home all day— 
but think of an animal doing such a thirg! 
There is the camel, for instance. Every- 
body knows that it carries its drinking water 
with it, but it does more ; it carries its lunch, 
too. The hump on the camel’s back is not 
a curvature of the spine, as it may seem, 
but a mass of fatty material. That hump, 
in fact, is the camel’s lunch basket. When 
a well-fed, healthy camel starts out on a 
journey across the desert, its water pouch 
is full, and the hump is big. When water 
fails, the camel has.only to draw on its re- 
servoir, and when food is wanting the 
hump is called upon. Not that the camel 
helps itself to bites of its hump. ‘That 
would be a decidedly uncomfortable way of 
getting a meal, and very likely the camel 
would rather go hungry than do that. In 
some way the hump is gradually absorbed, 
and for a long time after the camel has been 
unable to find anything to eat, it can get 
along very comfortable on what its hump 
supplies it with. By-and-by, of course, the 
hump is used up, and then the animal will 
starve as quickly as any other animal. 


- - ae 


POLITENESS TO PUPILS. 

THE longer I teach the more thoroughly I 

become convinced that the teacher who 
is on the best social terms with her children 
obtains the best results, and not she who 
dares not ‘relax her dignity long enough to 
give a smile or a pleasant word. Still less 
she who treats them as if she could not 
place any confidence in them, and even for- 
gets herself at times; so far as to say ‘‘ You 
are lying to me,’’ ‘‘ Now don’t lie,”’ etc., 
as I have heard on more than one occasion. 

Twice to-day I have seen my _ theory 
brought into practice. In the first case, a 
boy who last year was pronounced a disa- 
greeable fellow, entered the room; was 
pleasantly greeted by his teacher and en- 
gaged in a short conversation about a social 
event. Only a few sentences were ex- 
changed, and as he turned away she asked, 
‘Can I do anything tor you, Harry?’’ 
‘Nothing, thank you ;’’ and that ‘‘ rude 
boy’’ went to his seat feeling like a man 
and a gentleman, and to my certain knowl- 
edge that teacher never complains of rude- 
ness from him. 

In the second case a bright boy just be- 
ginning the study of history, came to his 
teacher with a simple little story of Penn’s 
dealings with the Indians—stale to her, no 
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doubt, but fresh and new to him. She ap- 
preciated that fact, and he was received 
just as he had expected to be, with a bright 
smile and a hearty interest in what inter- 
ested him. She sent him away with a face 
wreathed in smiles, and he will feel a real 
desire to find new facts for a teacher who 
shows appreciation of his efforts. I men- 
tally resolved that hereafter if I felt no in- 
terest in those old, new things, I would as- 
sume it, feeling that the ‘‘ end would justify 
the means.’’ But I contend further that 
the teacher who can feel no pleasure in the 
pleasures of her pupils has stayed too long 
in the school-room, and should step aside 
and make room for those of gentler hearts 


and sweeter tempers, who will treat pupils 


as reasonable beings and inspire a perfect 
confidence and respect. 
Try it, you tired, grumbling, fault-finding 


teachers, and see if it does not bring peace 


to your souls. — School Moderator. 


—_—_—_—_> 


WHO ARE TEACHERS? 


W ieces sojourning in a pleasant village | 


located in the central part of New 
York, I often heard the teacher of the school 
spoken of, and always in terms of respect. 
In fact 1 became quite anxious to meet the 
person that had the power to win, as he 
evidently had, the admiration of both young 
and old. Oneevening I sawa gentleman at 
a street corner surrounded by a dozen boys, 
all eagerly talking. 
‘*And, oh, Mr. C——, you should have 
been in the boat with us,,’’ said one. 
‘*Mr. C——,”’ I said to myself, ‘‘ why, 
that is the teacher I have heard spoken of so 
much.’’ I paused, and introduced myself. 


He immediately begged the boys to excuse | 


him a moment. 

‘* You see,’’ he said, ‘‘ my young friends 
have been off on a stroll, and they cannot 
wait to tell their adventures till morning.’’ 

After a few moments of conversation, I 
went on my way, revolving in my mind, 
‘* What sort of a man can this be, that the 
boys love him ?’’ 

I visited the school-house, and found the 
building a very plain one, but it was filled 
with an earnest group of children. They 
scarcely noticed my entrance, so busy were 
they in the work before them. There was 
a busy hum, a sense of enjoyment that was 
most agreeable. 

The visit was often repeated, for the man 
and his work were an enigma. Most teach- 
ers I have seen were not agreeable men: 


| an English peasant. 
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they seemed to be cramped in thought ; 
they made life disagreeable in school and 
out. This man had a power which took 
hold of his pupils and lifted them on to 
higher levels of thought and action. 

Since then, I have thought of this subject 
a good deal, and believe that only men of 
this stamp can be teachers ; others may be 
policemen or drill-masters, but only he who 
lifts his pupils step by step to higher planes 
of thought, can really be termed teacher. 
And it is such that the world wants in the 
school-room. They leave indelible marks. 

Often men of this stamp have a very 
limited stock of knowledge, and are kept 
away from the school rooms that need them ; 
if circumstances permitted them to get the 
required book-learning they would be glad to 
teach. We have nourished the idea that the 
man of much knowledge was the one who 
could do good service as a teacher. But 
this conception has proved a false one. 
Knowledge is needed, is essential to the 
teacher, for that. is the means he uses to carry 
his pupils from one step to another. 

I have never known a successful teacher 
who was not more or less a student himself. 
The answer to the conundrum proposed by 
‘* Why is a guide-post 
like a parson ?’’ well describes multitudes of 
teachers—they point the way but do not 
travel it. There are, therefore, teachers 
and imitations of teachers. The reason so 
few remain as teachers is not so much on 


| account of the poor pay as the feeling they 


have that, after all, they are not doing the 
fair thing by the pupils and by themselves. 

Thousands who are teachers would be 
better ones if they knew how. They have 
a decent knowledge of the rudiments they 
are teaching ; they keep order, they are thor- 
ough, and yet they know something is left 
out. I have in mind a teacher who rose 
from one position to another because she 
kept such good order ; she became principal 
of a primary school, and then, to the sur- 
prise of her friends, took a position as a 
stenographer. ‘‘I was not satisfied,’’ she 
explained; ‘‘the children seemed to go 
home every day just as glad as they could 
be to get away from me.’’ This is pathetic 
enough ; she was conscientious. 

All these things point out that education, 
its art, its principles, must be studied over 
and over; the teacher must study every spare 
moment until he touches bottom. He will 
discern at last that there is a body of truth 
on which he can place his feet and feel that 
he is secure. Yes, the teacher must be a 
student, he must aim to know his own work; 
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not necessarily more about history, or pen- 
manship, but more about education. Those, 
then, are teachers who study education and 
can employ appropriate means to elevate 
young humanity. The whole race is being 
elevated by means of teaching—not neces- 
sarily the teaching of the school-room. The 
elevation afforded by the teacher is specific, 
but it is elevation all the same. 
N. Y. School Fournal. 


——_____- 


NURSERY CLASSICS IN SCHOOLS. 


BY HORACE E, SCUDDER. 


N this increasing monopoly of the child 
| by the school there is a loss also of tra- 
dition. In games, to be sure, it still holds. 
In spite of the Boys’ Own Books, and 
American Girls’ Books, and the like, chil- 
dren still learn from each other, and know 
marble time and kite time without reference 
to the almanac. But books supersede tra- 
dition in literature, and from the brothers 
Grimm to the present industry of folk-lore 
societies the constant cry is to save the 
stories of the people before they have died 
out of memory. Thus the only tradition 
which children have, for the most part, 1s 
that which concerns the family. They learn 
from the lips of their parents and grand- 
parents what adventures fell within the nar- 
row range of their personal experience, but 
for all else they are sent to books. It 
would be a curious inquiry, but no commis- 
sion for the purpose is likely to be ap- 
pointed, how few children to-day know the 
story of Cinderella as told to them, and how 
many know it from hearing it read or from 
reading it themselves. 

Since, then, it is to books that we must 
go for the stories which have grown smooth 
from being rolled down the ages of Indo- 
European peoples, and since the school so 
largely controls the child’s mental growth, 
it follows that if these stories are to remain 
as a substantial possession of childhood of 
all sorts in America, they must be conserved 
by school methods. This Bill of Rights for 
children has never been formally drawn, but 
one of its articles is unquestionably the right 
to enjoy these tales. Not all children have 
an equal aptitude for appropriating them, 
but the instances known of those who are 
absolutely indifferent to the charm of nur- 
sery classics at the proper age are so few 
that they may be pronounced abnormal, or 
referred to some extremely perverse condit- 
ions of nurture. But the right is one which 
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children cannot well assert for themselves, 
though there have been many instances 
where the joy has been snatched covertly 
and in a spirit of independence. It is the 
business of their guardians, therefore, to see 
that the children are not deprived of this 
right ; and, as already intimated, the present 
guardians of children in America are 
teachers, superintendents, school-commit- 
tees, boards of education, publishing houses, 
agents, makers of school books, and occa- 
sionally parents. The teachers have the 
fullest control, and the influence diminishes 
along the line of the remaining forces. It 
will probably be said, and by none more 
earnestly than the teachers themselves, that 
they are bound and hampered by all the 
other powers, but my observation leads me 
to think that pretty much all the genuine 
improvements in educational methods have 
sprung from the brains and practical work 
of teachers. 

A prime reason for introducing these 
nursery classics into the early years of 
school life is the economy of resources. At 
present the child passes from the primer to 
what are known as graded readers. These 
readers continue through the school course 
in most cases, and form the body of lit- 
erature to which children are introduced 
in school. In the higher grades of these 
readers there are often classic poems and 
passages from the works of masters of prose, 
the proportion of lasting work to ephemeral 
is small; still it exists, and many children 
have known bits of real literature only from 
their readers. But in the lower grades, that 
is, in the first, second, third, and even fourth 
readers, there is scarcely a piece of genuine 
literature ; the proportion of ephemeral to 
lasting work is enormous. Yet it is in the 
years when these grades are read that the 
great majority of children pass their school 
life. After the fourth or fifth year of school 
the number of attendants rapidly diminishes. 
For the most part, children close their 
school life with absolutely no introduction 
to literature. They have learned to read, 
but they have had uothing to read. 

There is a great waste, then, in the pres- 
ent system of reading. Hours, days and 
weeks are spent in the dreary droning over 
books which are as much left behind as the 
boy’s jacket or the girl’s pinafore, when out- 
grown. What child ever remembers the 
matter-of-fact, trivial, and common-place 
incidents and shadowy personages that oc- 
cupy the pages of its early school readers ? 
Yet merely for the purpose of training the 
child in the art of reading, good literature 
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is as serviceable as lean; and since good 
literature sticks in the memory when lean 
has faded away, the child that has been 
given something notable to read, when 
learning the art, has practiced a true econ- 
omy, for it has stored a force as well as ac- 
quired an art. 

What, then, is at the disposal of the 
teacher and the child, when the primer and 
the blackboard have done their work? 
What constitutes the child’s natural intro- 
duction into that great world of literature, 
for the sake of which all these labors in mas- 
tering twenty-six characters and their com- 
binations have been undertaken? All great 
literature represents a continual process of 
selection ; the sifting goes on unceasingly, 
and in the higher grades of school work the 
principle is unhesitatingly accepted of plac 
ing before the pupil the works which are 
first in rank in their respective classes. 
There are certain classics for children which 
have stood the test of generations of use, and 
are accepted not as candidates for favor, but 
as established favorites. ‘The testing still 
goes on, and in the gradual softening of 
manners certain rude, not to say brutal feat- 
ures in these classics are either causing the 
stories containing them to fall into disuse, 


or are sloughed off in modern versions. 
The Wolf in Little Red Riding Hood has 
been the mark for the arrows of the maiden’s 
brothers, and Jack the Giant Killer falls be- 
hind in nursery popularity. 
These distinctions are to 


be noted be- 
tween nursery classics and the major 
classics, that the former have no invio- 
lable form and no individual authorship. 
Probably the stories of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey had no fixed form till Homer, or 
‘‘another man of the same name,’’ deter- 
mined it; but the stories of the nursery are 
still in the traditional, fluent period, and 
probably never will secure a permanent lit- 
erary shape. Perrault largely determined 
the specific structure of some of them, and 
the Grimms came as near as any to fixing 
others ; but later raconteurs have felt under 
no obligations to preserve the form of words 
of Perrault and Grimm, or the nameless 
writers of chap-books, though they have 
rarely departed widely from the traditional 
structure of the stories, with the exception 
of Cruikshank, who had the whim to turn 
the tales into use as temperance tracts. 

The absence of personal authorship is a 
happy argument in favor of using these 
stories in the early education of children. 
It is during the very period when the nur- 
sery classics fit into its life that the child is 
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oblivious to the fact of authorship in any 
story. To it a story is a story, and it is ab- 
solutely incurious as to who wrote the story. 
Only when its interest has begun to take 
note of some personal relation of author to 
work, does the child need to pass from the 
realm of the great unknown stories to that 
of the known, and the transition is fortu- 
nately made by a familiarity with Hans 
Andersen, whose stories belong in general 
kind to those of unknown authorship, while 
his own personality steals out to attract and 
even fascinate the young reader. 

The drawback to the use of these nursery 
classics in the school-room has undoubtedly 
been in the absence of versions which are 
intelligible to children of the proper age, 
reading by themselves. The makers of the 
graded reading-books have expended all 
their ingenuity in grading the ascent. They 
have been so concerned about the gradual 
enlargement of their vocabularies that they 
have paid slight attention to the ideas which 
the words were intended to convey. But 
just this gradation may be secured through 
the use of these stories, and it only needs 
that they should be written out in a form as 
simple, especially as regards the order of 
words, as that which obtains in the reading- 
books of equivalent grade. At present we 
are met by this difficulty: that these stories 
in their customary form, while not too hard 
for a child to understand who hears them 
read, are too hard for the child to read at 
the age when they are most enjoyable and 
fix themselves most securely in the imagina- 
tion. They ought, we will say, to be read 
by a child who ts in the second and third 
readers; by the time the child is in the 
fourth and fifth readers he is ready for more 
mature forms of literature. Thus they are 
liable to be lost out of life altogether; they 
are too difficult when the child could best 
read them; their attractiveness is lost when 
the child becomes able to read them. 

It must not be forgotten that the school 
is to many children a harbor of refuge dur- 
ing their early years. From their teachers 
they hear commands unenforced by blows 
and unaccompanied by foul words. They 
get glimpses of a world of order and neat- 

For a few hours each day squalor and 
noise and cruelty are remote and forgotten. 
To such children the school may also bei an 
admission into a world of beauty, and, Ike 
Cinderella in the tale, they may, until 
twelve o'clock strikes, be dancing with the 
prince in the palace. But without separa- 
tion of social states, it may be said of all 
children in the tender age that their lives 


hess 
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need to be enriched and enlarged, and that 
it is the gracious office of the imagination 
to do this. In this plea for the introduction 
of nursery classics into the school-room, I 
have assumed that the finest use to which 
the power of reading can be put is in the 
enlightenment of the mind, not in its in- 
formation ; and I hold that this use must be 
steadily kept in view from the first day of 
school-life to the last. There will be many 
ways by which reading may serve the end 
- of imparting knowledge, but unless the defi- 
nite end of ennobling the mind through 
familiarity with the literature of the spirit 
is recognized in our school curriculum, the 
finest results of education will be lost. The 
use of reading is not exhausted when the 
child has been enabled to read the daily 
newspaper or the Constitution of the United 
States. The preparation for citizenship 
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which regards only the education of the un- 
derstanding will be as inadequate as the re- 
sulting conception of national life will be. 
The education of the spirit through religion 
has been left with the church and what re- 
mains of the higher family life ; the educa- 
tion through literature must be taken up by 
the schools, else a great and irremediable 
defect will appear in the development of 
character and spiritual force, and this edu- 
cation must begin at the earliest period with 
the properest material. The child that has 
spent the hours devoted to reading, in its 
primary course, over fables, fairy-tales, folk- 
tales, and the best of such stories as go to 
make up the Gesta Romanorum and Chris- 
tian mythology, has had a foundation laid 
for steady progress into the higher air of 
poetry and all imaginative, creative, and in- 
spiring literature. Atlantic Monthly. 
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** Ve may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it will 
be growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.”” Scotch Farmer. 





OT all of the widely-advertised plans 
and plants for warming and ventilating 
public school houses answer the purpose, 


though some do better than others. Theo- 
ries, however plausible, don’t count for much 
on the subject. Only actual experience can 
solve the problem and justify expenditures 
for this purpose. City Supt. H. S. Jones, 
of Erie, in his annual report to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, describes a sys- 
tem put into practice there, so phenomenal 
and extraordinary in its success and the rea- 
sons for it, that we republish his testimony 
in Zhe Journal for the benefit of School 
Boards who may not see it in the printed 
volume, but may have similar improvements 
in contemplation. It ought to be under- 
stood by this time everywhere that air, un- 
like water, does not run well in narrow, con- 
fined channels. It must have elbow room 
and perfect freedom of movement for the per- 
formance of its natural functions. Nature’s 
laws are despotic, and will not be suppressed 
or constrained by artificial restrictions not 
in harmony with their intended action. 
They must be obeyed with literal exactitude, 








or defeat and punishment inevitably follow. 
Much thought and much money are yearly 
expended to little result in experimenting as 
to the best means of insuring a constant sup- 
ply of pure air in homes and schools and 
elsewhere. Hear Dr. Jones: 

**Old building No. 3, a four-teacher house 
of limited and poor accommodations, was 
torn down, and in its place a new structure 
was erected, which, in several things of vital 
importance, excels the other school build- 
ings of the district. The house was ready 
for occupancy in October, 1885, and during 
the fall, winter, and spring, it proved to be 
a daily delight in the working of the plan 
of ventilation adopted. The system is one 
that affords a large amount of warm air, not 
overheated or burnt air. ‘The air, after 
doing service, passes out under the floors 
into the ventilating stack. At no time dur- 
ing the year could there be noticed, by the 
most careful tests, any serious lowering of 
the purity of the air. During the coldest 
weather, with every window and door closed, 
no one, upon stepping from the clear, frosty 
air outside into the rooms containing fifty 
pupils or more, could distinguish the slight- 
est difference between the purity of the 
school-room air and that which had the 
freedom of the atmosphere, moving at the 
rate of fifteen or twenty miles per hour. 
During an influemza epidemic, it was easily 
seen that the pupils of No. 3 suffered much 
less than those in the buildings of only fair 
means of ventilation. 
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‘« Pure air can be had in school rooms if 
three things are properly attended to: (1) 
A warming apparatus that has two to three 
times the capacity of those usually supplied 
—so-called ‘economy’ here, is failure ; (2) 
Warm air flues capable of carrying easily all 
the warmed air supplied by the heating ap- 
paratus ; sma// flues have been, and are still, 
one of the great obstacles to successful 
warming and ventilating; (3) A warmed 
ventilating stack, with flues large enough to 
carry off the foul air as rapidly as fresh air 
can be furnished, and corresponding regis- 
ters from the several rooms connecting with 
the foul-air shaft. 

‘*Pure air costs more than impure air, 
and, as the importance of good ventilation 
is undervalued, the subject needs constant 
and vigorous agitation.’’ 


= re 

COMMON SCHOOL PROGRESS AND 
SHORT-COMINGS. 

‘OME good people not over sanguine in 

.) temperament,— in whom perception 


and insight have not reached the maximum | 


of cultivation, and who, like Thomas Didy- 
mus, have no faith in anything that they 
cannot actually touch and handle—are 
skeptical as to the excellence of our public 
school system and the merits of the educa- 
tional work that is done under it. In look- 
ing over the official report and its appendix 
issued by the School Department, they are 
sure to see more shadow than sunshine, and 
hence jump to the conclusion that there is 
not much to inspire confidence. Two rea- 
sons may be assigned for this: First, they 
do not rightly read the signs of the times; 
and, second, they do not see the real pur- 
port and motive of the adverse testimony 
which impresses their minds more vividly 
than that which is favorable. 

It is to the credit of Pennsylvania that her 
system of school reporting has, we believe, 
always been candid and honest. ‘The rule 
has been to tell the truth, whether it com- 
pelled the putting of our pride into our 
pockets or not. This has been done upon 
the principle that the best way to cure de- 
fects is frankly to reveal them. Thus we 
have exposure of all the defects in a way to 
attract attention, while. the announcement 
of what is excellent and satisfactory does 
not always make as deep an impression on 
the mind of the careless or casual observer. 
This is human nature, and allowance must 
be made for it. 

Bringing the other side of the shield into 
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view, it can be boldly stated in reference to 
the last compact volume of reports for 1886, 
issued by the School Department, that no 
one in sympathy with the cause and intelli- 
gent enough to understand the drift and 
significance of educational terms, can rise 
from a perusal of the testimony of the gen- 
eral and local school officers, without feel- 
ing proud of his citizenship, and surprised 
at the evidence of immense progress made in 
the common school work. Beyond all con- 
troversy Pennsylvania stands in the very front ° 
rank of the Common School states of the 
Union. She is not much given to boasting 
of what concerns herself, but she can regard 
with serene contentment the success, in- 
telligence, and efficiency of her educational 
policy. More perhaps need not be said, but 
it would be affectation of modesty to say 
less. 

Of course this cannot be said of all parts 
of the State alike ; that would be to invite 
rebuff. Each school district is a corporate 
unit in itself, and in its own opinion suffi- 
cient unto itself, without reference to other 
school districts near or far, and the schools 
are a reflex and representative of the civili- 
ization, circumstances, public opinion, and 
public spirit or otherwise of the communi- 


| ties in which they are located ; and beyond 


the minimum prescribed by law there is no 
power on earth to compel them to do more 
or better than they may voluntarily choose 
todo. Hence the evolution of our com- 
mon schools is but a symbol and result of 
the oftentimes tardy and very imperfect 
evolution of the civilization of the people 
who patronize and support them. We have 
many school districts that stand in the very 
first rank educationally, and many more 
than are bravely working up to that high 
standard ; but we have those also that are 
of medium rank only; and, deplorably 
enough, still others that are away back in 
the dark ages of education,—scarcely on 
the threshold of what the lowest civilization 
should demand, and bewilderingly blinking 
their eyes in the dawning light that dis- 
turbs their slumber. Centres of population 
like cities, boroughs, and villages, are able, 
from that very fact, to maintain schools of 
the highest excellence ; and some populous 
rural districts are able to maintain schools 
of marked superiority, including a Central 
High School, and from that all the way 
down to the bottom in varying degrees of 
excellence according to the unequal pecu- 
niary resources and public sentiment of the 
individual districts. 

In reading the reports of the Superinten- 
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dents, or in traveling through the country, 
the first thing to strike the eye and attract at- 
tention is the School House and its surround- 
ings ; and it is still too often the case that the 
first impression upon the mind of many men 
of general intelligence, but ignorant of what 
our schools are doing, is one that would 
lead to a verdict of instant condemnation 
of the whole school system. There is sound 
cause for complaint and condemnation—in 
that we still have so many poor school 
houses badly located and cared for, and so 
wretchedly deficient in furniture and appli- 
ances of the teaching art. And going fur- 
ther, we too often have reason to hang our 
heads in shame at the failure to provide for 
the common decencies of life. What must 
be the personal habits and grade of civiliza- 
tion of those communities whose school- 
houses—to which their children go—are not 
provided with a single outhouse, or whose 
outhouses are in such an indescribably filthy 
condition that even Yahoos and swine would 
recoil from them in disgust. What sort of 
directors must they be who would permit 
such a condition of things for a single day 
after it had been brought to their notice ? 
That these nuisances are continuous from 
year to year shows the necessity of some- 


thing stronger than local influence to abate 


them. The remedy would obviously be, 
first, the District Superintendent as an ex- 
ecutive agent to look after the school- houses 
with the sanction and approval, if not the 
positive command of the School Board ; 
second, to withhold the State appropriation 
from those districts whose school premises 
are not in approved good condition; or 
third, to report each case to the State Board 
of Health, whose local agents could put the 
place into good sanitary condition at the 
expense of the district, filing an intemized 
bill of the expense in the Prothonotary’s 
office as a judgment against the school dis- 
trict, the docket costs to be collected from 
the delinquent school directors individually. 
There is no authority of law as yet for either 
of these remedies, but the time is coming 
when public opinion will rapidly move in 
that direction. The Legislature will not al- 
ways continue to make appropriations of 
money to be so grossly misapplied, and if 
the district authorities in any localities con- 
tinue’ to be unequal to their local responsi- 
bilities and duties, the Legislature will be 
the more inclined to take the schools out of 
their hands and to have them administered 
by other and better men, for the reputation 
and the moral well-being of the Common- 
wealth. 
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DIRECTORS’ ASSOCIATION. 


HEN the School Directors of a large 
and populous county like Schuylkill, 
wealthy, aggressive and progressive in 
school affairs, organize themselves into a per- 
manent association, it gives promise of still 
better things for the future of the schools. 
The meeting held in the court house at 
Pottsville in August last, was followed by 
another at the same place in October. 
Among other things at the August meeting, 
Mr. Wilder, of Cressona, exhibited to the 
directors and explained the use and opera- 
tion of the several kinds of apparatus in the 
Cressona schools, which had proved of es- 
sential advantage in the work of instruction 
in the lower grades. These consisted prin- 
cipally of block letters and card figures, with 
appropriate means for using them; silicate 
globes; zone spheres; cardinal points with 
compass; marbles for counting, adding, 
etc.; divisional measures, mechanical move- 
ment and combinations of figures, and other 
matters of school interest. 

At the October meeting several papers 
upon topics of special interest to the school 
work were read by members of the Associa- 
tion. Mr. Jas. F. Minogue, of Ashland, 
presented a paper on the ‘‘ Curriculum of 
Public Schools,’’ assuming that pupils are 
required to study too great variety of 
branches at one time, confusing the mind 
of the learner and causing nervousness and 
injury to the general health. It was followed 
by an animated discussion. A paper was 
prepared by Mr. E. C. Wagner on the 
proper ‘‘ Organization of District Associa- 
tions,’’ a plain business-like presentation of 
the subject, which was highly commended 
by those present. 

Mr. Wilder read a paper on ‘School 
Buildings, Furniture, and School Appara- 
tus.’” He was requested to present the same 
for further consideration at the annual meet- 
ing at Shenandoah, in December, which is 
held in connection with the County Insti- 
tute. The paper of Mr. D. A. Jones, of 
Minersville, on ‘‘ Heating and Ventilating 
School Rooms,’’ was also discussed at some 
length. 

Among important measures considered, 
was the organization of district associations. 
A committee was appointed to report a plan 
to divide the county into twelve district as- 
sociations, subordinate to the county asso- 
ciation. It is proposed to have the district 
associations meet quarterly, and the county 
association annually, at the time of holding 
the Teachers’ Institute. Authorized dele- 
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gates are to be sent from the district associ- 
ations to the annual meetings to take part in 
all business proceedings. 

This special session of the association of 
Directors has awakened increased interest 
on the part of those who are entrusted with 
the management of school affairs in our 
neighboring county. Why not organize 
similar associations of School Directors in 
all the counties of the state? Then let each 
Board, where the district is sufficiently large, 
or several Boards together where the districts 
are small, elect an able teacher as executive 
officer, whose duty it shall be to see that the 
best possible is done in and for the schools 
and for the children of the locality—making 
full reports upon all matters of school in- 
terest whatsoever, both to his employers and 
to the Superintendent of the county in which 
he is so employed. 


—_—___~~»> = - 


DEATH OF A GOOD TEACHER. 


N the death of Prof. George P. Fulton, 
| principal of the Hiland school, Pitts- 
burgh has lost one of her most useful citi- 
zens. At a meeting of school principals, 
held at the rooms of the Central Board of 
Education, to take proper action upon this 
sad occasion, twenty-six principals were 
present. Among other old friends of Prof. 
Fulton was Deputy Supt. Houck, of the 
School Department, who was called to the 
chair. Many of the principals spoke in 
strong terms of eulogy of their late co- 
laborer. 

Supt. Luckey paid an eloquent tribute to 
the memory of the deceased, recalling the 
time when, in that same hall, Prof. Fulton 
had delivered an appropriate address on the 
death of Andrew Burtt. The death of Burtt 
had been a blow to the school system—one 
that is still felt keenly ; so also was that of 
Prof. Patterson, ‘‘ Father’? Holmes and the 
two Douglasses, all of whom have passed 
away within the last decade. But in none 
of these losses was there a severer shock 
sustained than that caused by the death of 
Fulton himself. He was known to every- 
body, loved by everybody, true to every- 
body, kind and good to everybody. He 
was always on the side of right, and wished 
to be every man’s friend. The speaker had 
known, in his twenty years’ experience, no 
man whose record was more clear, whose 
conduct more pure than that of Prof. Ful- 
ton. Asa member of the Principals’ Asso- 
ciation his services were invaluable. When 
there was anything to be done, all looked 
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up to Fulton to doit, and it was always well 
done. He related this characteristic anec- 
dote of the deceased: ‘‘ At 11 o’clock last 
Tuesday, less than two hours before George 
Fulton died, an old colored man called at 
his house to borrow a fife, which he wanted 
to play in the Grand Army parade. Fulton, 
thoughtful as ever, in spite of impending 
death, said: ‘If you are going to parade 
to-day, you'll want gloves, won’t you?’ 
‘I have the gloves,’ responded the visitor. 
‘Well, then,’ said the dying man, ‘ march 
well to-day, for I shall never march with you 
again. But before you go, march through 
the hall once or twice and play me the rev- 
eille.’ The colored man, mistaking his 
meaning, struck up ‘Auld Lang Syne.’ 
‘No, Sam ; that’s not it,’ interrupted Ful- 
ton, feebly. ‘ Here it is,’ and, bracing him- 
self up, he whistled the opening measures of 
the air. ‘The fifer took the cue, and played 
the reveille through, leaving Fulton smiling 
and satisfied. That was after 11 o’clock, 
and at twenty minutes before 1 the great 
heart of George Fulton was stilled for ever.’’ 

Supt. Houck closed the proceedings in a 
few brief but earnest remarks, setting forth 
the dignity of the teacher’s position, and 
the worthiness of such genial, lovable men 
as Prof. Fulton to fill it. 

The meeting then adopted by a rising 
vote the following minute, prepared by the 
Committee on Resolutions: 

At a mass meeting of the Pittsburgh congress 
of principals, held on Saturday, October 8th, the 
following minute was adopted as the sense of 
that body: 

In the death of our late friend and profes- 
sional associate, Principal George P. Fulton, of 
the Hiland school, we recognize an irreparable 
loss to this association, of which he was a valued 
member; to the community in which for seven- 
teen years he labored faithfully, and to the 
educational profession at large. To us, whose 
privilege it was to enjoy his friendship and 
profit by his counsel, the knowledge that we 
shall no more see his face nor hear his kindly 
voice is freighted with sorrow. Yet, though his 
voice is silent forever, his memory shall live in 
our hearts, and it shall be to us a sacred duty to 
cherish the recollection of his earnest, well- 
spent life 

George P. Fulton was a true type of sterling 
Christian manhood. Upright, candid and gen- 
erous to a fault, he made every man his friend 
and none his enemy. His intellect was keen, 
his judgment reliable. An almost cosmopolitan 
experience had so enlarged his views of human 
nature as to embrace all humanity, and his 
sympathy was readily enlisted and rarely with- 
drawn. The external aspect of his life was a 
reflex of his life at home. Devoted to his wife 
and children, proud of their affection and happy 
in their welfare, he shed round his own hearth 
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the same sunshine of loving kindness that won 
for him so many friends abroad. 

As an educator, Prof. Fulton had deservedly 
won a place in the foremost rank. His work in 
the Hiland district furnished a model for schools 
less favored than his own, and his relations 
with his pupils and the teachers under his con- 
trol were ever of the most harmonious character. 

We extend our heartfelt sympathies to the 
family of our deceased brother. Their affliction 
is heavy, but it is theirs to take comfort from 
the reflection that none can speak a word of 
blame over the grave af him they cherished, 
and whose record remains as an open book in 
which men may read lessons of love, peace, and 
good will. 





NOTES FOR HISTORY CLASS. XII. 
EARLY RAILROAD TRAVEL IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


N 1824 the Legislature of Pennsylvania 

authorized the Governor to appoint three 
commissioners to explore a route fur acanal 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh. Their re- 
port appears to have been favorable to the 
proposed work, and in the following year a 
regular board of five Canal Commissioners 
was established, who were ‘‘ to consider and 
adopt such measures as they should think 
requisite and proper preparatory to the estab- 


lishment of a navigable communication be- 
tween the eastern and the western waters of 


the State and Lake Erie.’’ This period in 
the history of Pennsylvania is marked by the 
number and extent of the internal improve- 
ments, which were fast developing its re- 
sources, Private corporations, chartered by 
the Legislature, had built or were building 
canals, turnpikes and bridges in every quar- 
ter of the State. Within a few years rail- 
roads were to be added to the list of these 
improvements, projected in the interest of 
travel and commerce. But it was believed, 
as was set forth in the preamble to the act es- 
tablishing the board of Canal Commissioners, 
that the best interests of the State required 
that this great improvement, which was ex- 
pected to advance its agriculture, commerce 
and manufactures, should be the property 
of the Commonwealth. 

In 1826 an act was passed providing for 
the commencement of a canal, to be styled 
The Pennsylvania Canal, and $300,000 were 
appropriated to begin the work. It was to 
be built from the Swatara, at or near Mid- 
dietown (the terminus of the Union Canal, 
through the Lebanon Valley), to a point on 
the east side of the Susquehanna opposite 
the mouth of the Juniata; and from Pitts- 
burgh along the Allegheny River to the Kis- 
kiminetas. Ground was broken for the 
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work at Harrisburg, on the 4th of July of 
the same year. In 1827 the Canal Com- 
missioners were directed, in. addition to 
other work upon the canal, to make exami- 
nation for a canal or a railroad from Phila- 
delphia to Columbia. Their report appears 
to have been in favor of a railroad, since in 
the following year they were authorized to 
put the building of a road under contract. 
They were at the same time empowered to 
contract for the extension of the canal from 
Middletown to Columbia, and were directed 
to locate a railroad, subsequently known as 
the Portage Road, across the Allegheny 
mountain to form a connection between the 
Juniata and the Conemaugh sections of the 
Pennsylvania Caual. The Governor was 
authorized t, place a loan of $2,000,000, 
which were to be applied to this work, and 
a like amount was appropriated for the same 
purpose for several successive years. Work 
on the railroad between Philadelphia and 
Columbia was begun in 1831. In Septem- 
ber, 1832, twenty miles of the road were 
ready for use. In April, 1834, a single 
track was completed throughout the whole 
distance, and in the following October a 
double track had been laid and was ready 
for use. The Portage Road had been for- 
mally opened in the preceding March, so 
that the entire line of railroad and canal 
was in this year open from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburgh. 

The Harrisburg Chronicle of Monday, 
April 21, 1834, has an account of the open- 
ing of the portion of the railroed from Lan- 
caster to Philadelphia, from which we extract 
the following interesting particulars: 

One track of this important State improve- 
ment being completed, arrangements were made 
by Mr. S. R. Slaymaker, of Lancaster, for pass- 
ing a train of passenger cars from that city to Phil- 
adelphia on Wednesday. The members of the 
Legislature from the city of Philadelphia and 
the counties adjacent to the line of road, with 
others, arrived at Columbia on Tuesday even- 
ing, by the canal packet from Harrisburg, and 
were immediately conveyed to Lancaster in a 
train drawn by a locomotive, “Black Hawk'’— 
the engine performing the trip in fifty-five min- 
utes. On Wednesday morning a train of cars 
was again attached, and left North Queen street 
at 8 a. m., arrived at Gap at Io a. m., passed 
with ease the works there constructed, and ar- 
rived at the head of the inclined plane, near 
the Schuylkill, at half-past four in the afternoon 
—having made the trip in eight hours and a 
half, all stoppages for taking in water, receiv- 
ing and discharging passengers, and incidental 
delays included. If it be borne in mind that 
the engine is one of very limited power, that 
the number of passengers was large, the weight 
of the cars and baggage very considerable, and 
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that the passage was made under the disadvan- 
tages inseparable from first attempts, all will 
concur in awarding to the engineer, and those 
in charge of the locomotive and train of cars, 
eat praise for their skill in effecting so success- 
ul aud gratifying an issue of the undertaking. 
Throughout the whole line the pro- 
gress of the train was hailed with hearty accla- 
mations by crowds of persons, collected to wit- 
ness the novel spectacle. An immense con- 
course of citizens was also assembled at the head 
of the inclined plane, to greet its arrival at that 
point. The locomotive was there detached, the 
cars passed down without obstruction or serious 
difficulty, and the passengers thence conveyed 
to Broad street and other points in the city—re- 
ceiving among others a friendly reception and 
kind entertainment at the hotel of Mr. Ren- 
shaw. 

Although the locomotive engine was em- 
ployed in formally opening the road, and 
the use of steam as a motive power appears 
to have been contemplated from the first, 
the regular business of the road was for a 
time conducted principally with horses, In 
1835 there were but three engines used upon 
the road ; in 1837, however, forty were re- 
ported to be in use, which would indicate 
that no other power was then employed. 
The passenger cars first used upon the road 
are described as something like the old fash- 
ioned stage coach, but larger, the entrance 
being at the side and the driver occu- 
pying an elevated seat in front. The 
time required for these cars to make the 
trip from Philadelphia to Columbia, a dis- 
tance of eighty-two miles, was nine hours, 
the horses being changed every twelve 
miles. At each terminus of the road was an 
inclined plane, up which the cars were 
drawn by means of a cable, and operated 
by a stationary engine. The incline at the 
Philadelphia end was at a point opposite the 
Columbia avenue bridge, across which the 
railroad ran, thence following the line of 
what is now the Reading Railroad to the 
depot at Broad street. 

In Flint’s ‘‘ Railroads of the United 
States’’ are some interesting extracts from a 
work entitled ‘Pleasant Peregrinations 
through the Prettiest Parts of Pennsylvania, 
by Peregrine Prolix,’’ which gives us a very 
lively idea of the manner in which our 
fathers traveled in those days of horse-rail- 
roads and canals : 

The omnibus being now full, we proceeded 
to the depot at Broad Street, to be transferred to 
a railroad car. Two cars, filled with passengers 
and covered with their baggage, are drawn by 
four horses for four miles, to the foot of the in- 
clined plane which is on the western bank of 
the Schuylkill river and is approached by a spa- 
gious viaduct, extending across the river, built 
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of strong timber and covered over with a roof 

. At the foot of the inclined plane the horses 
were loosed from the cars. Several cars were 
then fastened to an endless rope, and presently 
began to mount the steep acclivity at a speed of 
five miles per hour. When the cars had all ar- 
rived at the top of the plane, fourteen of them 
were strung together like beads, and were low- 
ered down the other side of the plane, in the 
same manner. We arrived at Lancaster at 3 p. 
m., dined well and slept comfortably. On the 
next morning we left Lancaster at five o'clock‘ 
in a railroad car drawp by two horses, and ar- 
rived at Columbia at half past six the same 
morning. At four in the afternoon we went on 
board the canal boat, to ascend the canal which 
follows the eastern bank of the Susquehanna. 
A canal packet boat is eighty feet long and 
twelve feet wide. It has a house built in it, that 
extends to within six feet of stem and stern. 
Thirty-six feet of this space are used as a cabin 
by day and a dormitory by night; the for- 
ward twelve feet being cut off by a thick cur- 
tain, for the accommodation of ladies. In front 
of this is the ladies’ dressing-room, six feet by 
ten. At nine o'clock inthe evening the steward 
and his satellites begin the work of arranging 
the sleeping apparatus [much after the manner 
of a modern sleeping car]. Abaft the cabin is 
the pantry and kitchen, where an escaped slave 
from Virginia usually performs the part of cook. 
The breakfasts, dinners and suppers on board 
these boats are excellent, thirty-seven cents be- 
ing charged for the dinners, and twenty-five 
cents each for the other meals. This machine, 
with all that inhabit it, is dragged through the 
water at the rate of four miles per hour, by three 
horses. The horses are changed every three 
hours, and seem to be much jaded by their 
work. 

When the traveler arose, at five the next 
morning, the boat was approaching Dun- 
can’s Island, near the mouth of the Juniata. 
A day was spent in this neighborhood, and 
at six the next morning the party embarked 
in another boat and resumed their journey, 
pursuing all day the course of this beautiful 
river. At sunset they reached Lewistown, 
and, still continuing their journey, ‘‘passing 
a comfortable night on board the boat,’’ 
they arrived a Huntingdon at seven the 
next morning, and at Hollidaysburg at half 
past six that evening, having consumed two 
full days on the trip from Columbia, exclu- 
sive of the day spent at Duncan’s Island. 

Hollidaysburg was the terminus of the 
eastern section of the canal, ‘‘ The goods 
and merchandise destined for the west,’’ 
says our traveler, ‘‘ are here taken from the 
canal boats and placed in freight cars, which 
are to carry them over the mountains by 
means of the Allegheny Portage Railroad.’’ 
This road consisted of eleven levels and ten 
inclined planes. The ascent from the Hol- 
lidaysburg side to the summit was 1399 feet, 
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in a distance of ten miles ; that on the west- 
ern slope was 117114 feet, in a distance of 
twenty six and a half miles. The cars were 
passed over the inclines by means of wire 
ropes worked by stationary engines. The 
earliest mode of operating the road seems to 
have necessitated a transshipment of all 
freight from the canal boats to cars; but 
**section boats,’’ separable into three sec- 
tions, were afterwards introduced, by means 
of which freight was conveyed in bulk from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh without the delay 
and labor of re-shipment, the boats being 
**broken up’’ at the several termini of the 
canals and the separate sections placed upon 
trucks and thus transported over the rail- 
roads. 

In 1832 a company was incorporated for 
building a railroad from Portsmouth, at the 
mouth of the Swatara, to Lancaster, and the 
road was begun in 1834. In 1835 an act of 
Legislature was passed which empowered 
this company, now known as the Harris- 
burgh, Portsmouth and Lancaster Railroad 
Company, to extend its road to Harrisburg. 
This road was in a condition to be opened 
for travel in 1836. 

The act incorporating the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company was passed in 1846. 
The capital of the company was fixed at 
$7,500,000, with authority to increase it to 
$10,000,000. It was authorized to build a 
road from Harrisburg to Pittsburgh. Ground 
was broken for the road at each end in July, 
1847. On September rst, 1849, the first di- 
vision, extending from Harrisburg to Lew- 
istown, a distance of sixty-one miles, was 
open to trade and travel, in connection with 
the canal and turnpike. In December, 
1852, cars were run through from Philadel- 
phia to Pittsburgh, connection being made 
between the eastern and western divisions 
by means of the Portage Road. The com- 
pany’s road across the mountain was not 
completed until 1854. Three passenger 
trains were run over the road daily between 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh; one, leaving 
Philadelphia at 8 a. m., reached Pittsburgh 
in seventeen hours, stopping at all the way 


. Stations ; the second, leaving Philadelphia 


at 1 p. m., reached Pittsburgh in thirteen 
hours; the third, leaving Philadelphia at 
eleven o’clock at night, reached Pittsburgh 
in fifteen hours; and three trains per day 
likewise ran from Pittsburgh to Philadel- 
hia. 

. At this time the Pennsylvania Company 
used the State road from Philadelphia to 
Dillerville, mear Lancaster. This road was 
controlled and managed by the Board of 
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Canal Commissioners, and officers appointed 
by them, the State furnishing the motive- 
power, but participating in no other way in 
the conduct of transportation. From Dil- 
lerville to Harrisburg the Pennsylvania 
Company made use of the Harrisburg and 
Lancaster road, operating it under a lease 
with the company which owned the road, 
the Pennsylvania Company furnishing all 
the rolling stock used in their own business, 
but not attending to the repairs of the tracks 
and bridges. 

In 1857 an act was passed by the Legis- 
lature authorizing the sale of the State road 
for $7,500,000, or if the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany should become the purchaser, it should 
pay $1,500,000 in addition, and in consid- 
eration should be relieved of all tax on ton- 
nage. Under this act the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany purchased the State road—from Phila- 
delphia to Columbia—which was transferred 
to it by proclamation of the Governor in 
August, 1857. But the part of the act relat- 
ing to the taxes was afterwards pronounced 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. The 
trouble was not adjusted finally until 1861. 
The road cost the company eventually $13,- 
570,000 and the tax was repealed. In the 
same year (1861) the Pennsylvania Company 
leased the Harrisburg and Lancaster Rail- 
road for nine hundred and ninety-nine 
years, and thus became practically the owner 
of the entire line from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburgh. 


—_—_—_—_»— 


JOB’S COMFORTERS. 





HE fall season of the Star Course of lec- 
tures in Philadelphia was opened at the 
Academy of Music by Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Parker, of the City Temple, London, who, 
with the single exception of Rev. Mr. Spur- 
geon, is perhaps the foremost clergyman of 
England. His subject was Job’s Comfort- 
ers—Sympathy from Science—and the per- 
vading thought was that God speaks to man 
not to or through his learning but to and 
through his simplicity. 

He began by saying that of the leading 
names in science those of Thomas Huxley 
and John Tyndall are the best known. 
What they are to science John Stuart Mill 
is to philosophy. ‘‘ These men,’’ he con-- 
tinued, ‘‘ great as they are, are not identified! 
with spiritual religion, but claim that noth— 
ing can be known of the invisible world.. 
They should say, not flippantly nor com-- 
batively, but as their personal decision, ‘‘We- 
do not know if there is a God ; we know no-- 
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thing of any revelation of him.’’ They live 
within the limits of physical experience. 

Dr. Parker quoted from the writings of 
all three to show their theory that two be- 
liefs; relating to the ordering of nature and 
our own volition, are all that is necessary for 
human happiness. ‘‘ These,’’ said he, ‘I 
dispute.’’ He then took up his parable and 
told the story of a latter-day Job—a Job of 
the nineteenth century—a righteous man in 
modern times, stricken with the loss of his 
possessions and of his children, bowed down 
with despair, almost believing himself for- 
saken of God. To him come “ Huxley, the 
Moleculite; Tyndall, the Sadducee; and 
John Stuart, the Millite,’’ as his three com- 
forters, endeavoring to cure his grief with 
their philosophy. This attempt was de- 
scribed at length, which constituted the 
lecture of the evening. The story was told 
with much dramatic force, following the 
Scriptural story in phraseology and unities. 

Huxley tells Job his mental disturbance is 
entirely molecular—common to all animals 
—and, viewed scientifically, is a beautiful 
case. Tyndall tells him his children have 
only melted into the infinite azure of the 
past. Mill suggests that better average 
health and greater human happiness would 
arise if sanitary arrangements were reformed, 
women given the franchise, and all leading 
editorials signed with the names of the 
writers. Much more wisdom is given him 
to comfort him in a rational way, but Job 
complains that wisdom can not svothe a 
lacerated heart. They prescribe Fichte in 
the morning, Emerson’s poems on Sunday, 
and Plato all the time. Mill advises him to 
consider the logical value and function of 
the syllogism. Huxley asks him to sink 
himself in contemplation of the fact that a 
nucleated mass of protoplasm is the struc- 
tural unit of the human body. 

God reveals himself to Job, confounds 
the comforters, and Job’s grief is assuaged. 
As the comforters leave him a poor wood- 
ranger asks them, being wise men, to say 
comfortable words to his dying daughter. 
But the trio have had enough, and conclude 
that though their learning and theories are 
indisputable, there are people who in time 
of spiritual need require more consolation 
than they can give. Job concludes that the 
wisdom of God is greater than the wisdom 
‘of men, in that it is revealed to the simple, 
and keeps learning in its proper place. And 
the wood-ranger’s resignation lies in the be- 
lief that his child went not into cold noth- 
ingness, but over the beautiful bridge toa 
land of gladness and glory. 





OUR SIXTH ARBOR DAY. 


O know the condition of the money 
market, whether easy or stringent, in- 
quire at the banks. To know how the 
Arbor Day movement progresses, inquire of 
the nurserymen. These men report that 
the people are buying and planting trees, 
and so much has their stock been reduced 
in different localities, that they are prepar- 
ing for a greatly increased and growing de- 
mand in the immediate future. A gentle- 
man of our acquaintance, who has been 
engaged in this business for many years, and 
is one of the most skilful nurserymen and 
arboriculturists in the State, is both sur- 
prised and gratified at the wide-spread in- 
terest in tree-planting, etc., which has re- 
sulted from the appointment of Arbor Day. , 
The High School of Lancaster makes the 
semi-annual Arbor Day—whether coming in 
the springtime or the autumn—an occasion 
of general tree-planting, each boy always 
having his tree, and many of the girls also 
planting trees and vines. The chorus sing- 
ing in the schools, under the direction of 
Prof. Carl Matz, is unusually good, and a 
number of the pupils play well on different 
instruments—violin, viola, flute and cornet 
—so that a choice musical programme can 
readily be made up at brief notice. The 
weather was favorable ; the study-hall hand- 
somely decorated with ferns and other green- 
house plants ; the attendance was large, and 
the programme, as here given, seemed to be 
thoroughly enjoyed by everybody present: 


Reading and Prayer Rev. J. R. T. Gray. 
Chorus—Sing Glad Songs for Him 
Chorus—Ever Be Happy Balfe. 
Quartette for Violins, (Opus 60) Bohne. 
Chorus—Hearts of Oak. ...... 
Chorus—Innisfail 
Address—‘* The Utility and Beauty of Trees’’—By Rev. Thos. 
G. Apple, D. D 
Chorus—When the Summer Rain is Over Donizetti. 
se From ‘‘American Historical Trees.”” By Benson F. 
Ossing 
The Charter Oak—Carrie H. McGrann. 
Penn’s Treaty Tree—Helen R. Stahr. 
The Washington Elm at Cambridge—Ada M. Cochran. 
The Stuyvesant Pear Tree—Mary W. Acheson. 
Trio for Violins, (Opus 18) 
Chorus—Happy Are We 
Chorus—Amid the Greenwood Smiling 
General Remarks. 
Chorus—The Greenwood Tree ......00++--. Nelson. 
Doxology—Praise God from Whom All Blessings Flow. 


The formal address, by Dr. Thos. G. 
Apple, President of Franklin and Marshall 
College, was as follows, upon 


THE UTILITY AND BEAUTY OF TREES. 


We are assembled here to-day to give encour- 
agement to a movement inaugurated in this 
State and elsewhere in this country for restoring 
to nature that of which the ruthless hand of man 
has greedily and wantonly deprived her, the use- 
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ful and beautiful trees that were made to grow 
for the benefit and pleasure of man. 

In order to bring the subject home to us, I 
shall refer chiefly to Lancaster county in my re- 
marks. This county has with good reason been 
called the garden spot of Pennsylvania. Using 
the word garden in this sense, we may consider 
the duty its citizens owe to this county to see to 
it that one of its chief elements of utility, and 
one of its principal features of beauty, shall be 
preserved, and where they have been destroyed 
shall be restored to it again. 

Man's first dwelling-place on this earth, ac- 
cording to the inspired record, was a garden, 
located, we are told, eastward in Eden, hence 
called the garden of Eden. In that garden 
there were trees bearing fruit for man’s use, and 
man was placed there to dress it and keep it. 

Our first parents were recreant to their trust 
and therefore they were driven out of Paradise. 
May we not say that the people of Lancaster 
county are failing in their duty to dress and 
to keep this garden spot as it ought to be 
dressed and kept? True, they have not ne- 
glected to till the soil, they have won for them- 
selves the name of good farmers, but have they 
not neglected this one chief feature of a garden, 
the cultivation of trees ? 

How much would be added to the wealth and 
beauty of this fair land, if the proper kind of 
trees were cultivated in all proper places! 

Fruit Trees.—\s there any good reason why 
this rich county should not be supplied with 
abundance of the best fruit nature can produce 
in this latitude? Instead of this being the case, 
we are yearly importing fruit that might be 
cultivated as well at home. This would indeed 
require care and diligence, for there is no ex- 
cellence without labor—man must dress and 
pan the garden; but if the best kind and 
quality of fruit trees adapted to the soil were 
once introduced, and kept up by proper graft- 
ing, the difficulty would grow less. All over 
our fair county such trees might easily be 
cultivated, and how much they would add both 
in the way of utility and beauty! This is a duty 
which can be performed to some extent also in 
the city. Do you say the fruit would be stolen ? 
Let us then try to raise up a class of honest peo- 
ple who will not steal, and enact and execute 
such laws as will prevent theft by those who will 
not receive such training. I remember seeing 
in certain parts of Europe, fruit trees laden with 
fruit growng along the public highway. The 
fruit was not stolen. That is a poor education, 
and a poor regulation of law, that prevents 
crime by removing legitimate objects of use for 
the mere purpose of preventing crime. Let us 
not crowd out and destroy what God has made 
for man’s use, in the way of fruit-bearing trees, 
in order to substitute what is not so good for his 
use, merely because it may for a time seem 
to pay a little better. I think every farm in 
Lancaster county, and every garden in this city, 
would be the better and richer by having, each, 
its proper share of the best quality of fruit trees. 

And I would say to the boys and girls in our 
schools, Do not neglect altogether the planting 
of fruit trees on ARBOR Day. 
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Non-Fruit-Bearing Trees—Trees are for 
other uses besides fruit-bearing. Such uses 
have frequently been referred to by writers and 
speakers on this subject of late years. They 
are useful for supplying timber, and the supply 
for this purpose is rapidly being exhausted even 
in this new country of ours. They are useful 
for purifying the atmosphere, their leaves giving 
out that element which man exhausts in breath- 
ing ; they are useful in helping to maintain the 
usual flow of water in our water-courses, and be- 
cause of the cutting away of our forests, in part, 
our streams are yearly growing'less; they are 
useful in the fields as furnishing shade for cattle 
in pasture, and for furnishing shade also to man 
in the heats of summer, while they also break 
for him the rude blasts of the storm. Many a 
one I have seen at the north-west side of some 
dwelling, bending, and creaking, and moaning, 
before the rude attack of the violent storm, as 
though sacrificing its own life to protect the 
home and the dwellers under its shadow. Yes, 
trees are useful in ways more than I can enum- 
erate in these limited remarks. 

The Beauty of Trees.—But God made the 
earth as man’s dwelling place, not only for use, 
but also to satisfy his love of the beautiful. In 
the vegetable creation trees stand at the head 
in an esthetic point of view. They beautify the 
earth, the hill-top and the lowland, the moun- 
tain and valley, the broad fields of the farmer, 
the road-side and the private yard, as well as 
the public park. 

It is remarked by all travellers in Europe how 
much better their public roads are than ours in 
America. Along many of those public high- 
ways in Europe I have seen rows of beautiful, 
stately trees, that protected and beautified the 
roads and the country. The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Dr. Higbee, in issuing his 
call for the observance of this autumn Arbor 
Day, has referred to this feature in tree-plant- 
ing. Not all portions of our new country are 
perhaps prepared for this, but why should not 
our improved Lancaster county have rows of 
beautiful trees along the sides of her compara- 
tively excellent roads, the turnpikes leading out 
in all directions from this county seat? What 
could be more picturesque, what present a more 
beautiful appearance, what be more grateful 
and pleasing to the traveler, than to ride or walk 
along these public highways, in the shade of 
luxuriant trees in the warmth of our American 
summer day? Within the life-time of one gen- 
eration it might be done, and our public roads, 
leading as they do through as fine a farming dis- 
trict as can be found anywhere in the world, 
would present an appearance that would rejoice 
the hearts and gratify the taste of all our people. 

Our county can stand criticism in respect to 
the appearance of its farming land, so far as its 
well-kept and well-tilled acres are concerned ; 
but how much beauty would be added to the 
landscape by such rows of trees along our high- 
ways! The land through the county looks rich 
and fertile, indeed, but compared with the 
world-renowned English landscape, it looks 
bare and bleak. We need fine trees scattered 
here and there, and clumps of trees and woody 
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groves and parks at proper points, and Lancas- 
ter county might easily rival the celebrated 
parks of England. 

And what shall I say of our school-houses 
scattered over the county ? How often you find 
one standing along a barren and bleak hill-side, 
without a single tree to shade its grounds! 
Let this be so no longer. Let every school 
house be embowered among beautiful trees, 
and surrounded by fragrant shrubs and flow- 
ers? Even our railway stations are becoming 
beautified with flowers and shrubbery and 
grass, pleasing to the eye; let it not be said 
that our schools are dead to all sense and 
appreciation of the beautiful in nature. 


And our beautiful city, what shall I say of it? 
Nature has done something for it in location, 
with its ridges of hills in the distance, and the 
winding Conestoga embracing it on the east and 
south, and the Little Conestoga flirting with and 
inviting our Councils to pump its clear waters 
up on the hills on the west into a reservoir, 
from which it may flow forth to complement the 
want that still exists in certain parts of the city. 
Looking over the city from College Hill, it 
seems indeed to be embowered in trees, but it 
still needs decoration in some sections. Why 
should some of our public school-buildings still 
stand in the heats of summer, and exposed to 
the storms, without the friendly shelter of trees? 
Near my dwelling stands a weather beaten pine 
tree, which has been fighting the winds of 
autumn and winter, giving forth its heaving 
sighs, until it is growing sere and yellow in the 
contest. It has done its duty long and well, and 
should soon be relieved by another to take its 
place. 

Yes, the fruit- bearing and shade-giving trees 
are both useful and beautiful, and therefore 
good. It is a part of our education to cultivate 
our taste for the beautiful, whether in nature or 
art. Trees, above all other products of the 
vegetable kingdom, satisfy our love of beauty. 
Above all other vegetable productions they 
have power to produce a feeling of companion- 
ship in man. There is real pathos in the 
poetic appeal, 


Woodman, spare that tree! touch not a single bough; 
In youth it sheltered me, and I'll protect it now.”’ 


It was a happy thought in the students of 
Franklin and Marshall college, long years ago, 
when College Hill was barren of all such dec- 
oration, to plant each one his tree, to be known 
in coming years as his. And now when those 
old students come back, after years of toil, with 
care-worn faces, bringing their sons, it may be, 
as many of the Alumni are doing, to Alma 
Mater, they turn aside in the shady ways of the 
present campus to find the trees they planted. 
It is something to have planted a tree with your 
own hand. It is a lasting contribution to the 
nature-beauty around us. It lives on through 
the years for others to admire and enjoy it, and 
so the planting of a tree teaches us, among 
other things, to be unselfish. In this money- 
loving and money-getting age, when ruthless 
hands are laid even upon the high and sacred 
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cause of education, to use it merely as an instru- 
ment for cultivating our selfish love of gain, when 
heaven and earth are ransacked to compel 
nature to yield up one more secret by which we 
can increase our selfish gains, it is something, 
yea, a noble act, to plant a tree, which in after 
years when we are gone, will give forth its re- 
freshing shade to some one weary and worn in 
the struggle of life! My dear young friends, 
boys and girls, I know the self-denying labors 
of your teachers to train your minds and hearts 
in the spirit of loving charity and manly and 
womanly unselfishness. Do not say on this 
joyous autumn Arbor Day, “I won't plant a tree 
because I will not be here to enjoy it when it is 
grown, but say rather, unselfishly, I will plant it 
because some fellow of mine, known or un- 
known to me, will enjoy it in the hereafter.” 

Oh, the beauty of the landscape in these 
dreamy American autumn days! How sym- 
pathetic the trees are, as before the coming 
winter they fade into the sere and yellow leaf, 
while their life retreats inwardly to gather 
strength for a resurrection again in the follow- 
ing spring! Let this Arbor Day be kept with 
growing interest until our fair county and our 
great State shall have restored to their soil the 
growing trees that are required to make them 
bloom again as a genuine Penn's Woods, Penn- 
sylvania! 

After some good things had been said by 
Rev. Dr. Alleman under the head of * gen- 
eral remarks,’” Mr. McCaskey, who as the 
principal of the Boys’ HighSchool occupies 
the chair on these pleasant occasions, spoke 
at some length as follows : 


Over the fence last spring we looked down 
from our school-room windows into the yard of 
the parsonage upon a peach tree which was a 
miracle of bloom. We did not think of any 
possible interest the school might have in the 
tree, but enjoyed it as any other good thing on the 
way. Some weeks ayo a youth, now in Switz- 
erland, wrote us of how life goes in the Mis- 
sionary Training School at Basle, where he is 
preparing for Christian work in this special field. 
He spoke with kindly interest of the High School 
to which he belonged on our first Arbor Days. 
On the same day, or it may have been the day 
following, Miss Martin called Mr. Gable and 
myself to the window “to see something fine.” 
Laden with ripening fruit, well set and shapely, 
it was the most beautiful tree we have seen dur- 
ing the present season. She said, “It is Neff's 
first Arbor-Day tree !"" We were all somewhat 
in doubt as to this, the tree seemed so large and 
the fruit so fine, until the sexton of the church, 
who was there when the tree was planted, said, 
“Yes, itis Neff's tree; he got it at the High 
School—and better peaches don't grow in all 
this country."" Our young friend will hear of 
this with pleasure beyond the Atlantic, among 
the mountais of Switzerland. 

What is the moral of this little story? Plant 
trees. Don't be content with the thought of 
one or two, or with thinking, “I have no more 
room, therefore I will plant no more.’’ Plaat 
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over the fence, in the yard of somebody else. 
What matters whether you enjoy the shade or 
gather the fruit? Another may and will. Some 
of you boys—girls too, I hope—will plant your 
dozens of trees, some perhaps your hundreds 
or thousands, and your influence will go on in 
blessing to coming generations. Others of you 
will do little or nothing. There have always 
been these two classes of people—those who 
count when work is to be done, and thése who, 
as somebody puts it, “count only when the 
cholera comes round.” Both are‘ probably re- 
presented in every school-room, as they are in 
every community. 

They say the man who makes “two blades 
of grass’ grow where but one grew before has 
not lived in vain; and they are right, if he has 
doubled up the product by the million ; but if he 
stops with his “‘two blades” he might as well 
never have been born. Perhaps nothing on 
the face of the earth would be the better for his 
life. Plant trees, if only for the pleasure of see- 
ing them grow and of knowing that you are in 
sympathy with nature and a fellow-workman 
with the God of nature. Adam was putinto the 
garden “‘to dress it and keep it." He is still in 
the business, but the work he does looks for the 
most part as if the gardener had grown blind 
and deaf and generally rheumatic. What a 
planet this world would beif man were in work- 
ing sympathy with the growing world—if he en- 
couraged this habit of planting until it became 
an instinct! The advice of the old Scotch 
farmer, of whom Sir Walter tells, is to the pur- 
pose here: ‘Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, 
Jock; it will be growin’ when ye're sleepin'.” 
There would then be plenty of trees to cut down 
“with discretion,” as Gladstone cuts them down, 
or the German foresters. And it is only by gen- 
erous replanting that we can much longer have 
them to cut down. 

How many men or women in the average 
community, under twenty-five years of age, have 
ever planted a tree? The number is ridicu- 
lously small. How many have planted twenty 
trees, or one for each year of their lives, ora 
hundred or more trees? The question is sug- 
gestive, and the answer is a smile, as we ac- 
knowledge our failure as “gardeners.” Whata 
country this would be if one man in ten were 
interested here, and showed his interest after a 
practical fashion? ‘Faith without works is 
dead,’’ here as everywhere else. For myself, I 
plead guilty tothis fatal sin of omission. A few 
days ago I was fifty years of age. As I look back 
in certain directions—this of tree-planting is one 
of them—life seems to have been wasted or 
lost. For more than thirty years I have been 
in this school, and during each of those years 
might have put the thought of tree-planting deep 
into the mind and heart of many a boy now 
grown to manhood. But the opportunity was 
unimproved, and yesterday never comes back. 
Will the record be better in the new fifty? I 
shall try to make it so—for a while at least. 

We had hoped that Dr. Higbee, the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, would be 
with us to-day. Many of you have seen him 
here, and have heard him talk about trees as if 
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he loves them. But he does more than talk 
about them. He p/anis them, and has always 
planted trees and shrubbery and vines, as op- 
portunity offered. There are to-day growing 
in Vermont, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Ohio, 
many hundred trees—probably a thousand or 
more—planted by his own hands. His father 
before him was a veteran tree-planter. The 
beautiful town of Burlington, on Lake Cham- 
plain, is famous for its elms, and owes not a lit- 
tle of the charm of its well-shaded streets to the 
elder Higbee, many of the trees he planted be- 
ing now two and a half and three feet through 
the trunk, with mighty sweep to their giant 
branches, They have had from forty to sixty 
years of growth—enough to rival or surpass the 
noble elm that stands within a stone’s throw of 
our High School building. 

The Institute engagements of Dr. Higbee this 
week have made it necessary that he should be 
in a distant county to-day, but he writes me as 
follows : 

“I regret very much that I cannot be with 
you on Arbor Day. You know my warm inter- 
est in the day, and how much I desire that every 
school teacher and pupil in the Commonwealth 
may take hold of the matter with enthusiasm. 
I would pledge them to it were it in my 
power. Imagine how delightful would be the 
scene if throughout. the sweeping valleys and 
upon the hillsides and plains of this beautiful 
commonwealth, all our school buildings were 
surrounded with waving trees and green lawns, 
with flowers, and shrubbery, and vines. The 
traveler would stop in admiration and exclaim, 
‘ Blessed is the State where so much attention 
is paid to the schools!’ We must aid in accom- 
plishing this. Give my kindest greeting to 
teachers and pupils. I am sorry I cannot be 
with them. I will furnish the trees for any square 
in Lancaster you may designate. Purchase the 
trees and have them planted, and | will gladly 
foot the bill.”’ 

There being no entire square available, | 
have had planted along West King and Mul- 
berry streets—of course, my own part of the 
town !—and on the property adjoining the High 
School building, some twenty-seven maples 
and American ash trees—the number of trees 
planted being more than enough for any single 
square in the city. 

Thanks to the School Board and to the chair- 
man of the Property Committee, Mr. John I. 
Hartman—a gentleman who is in cordial sypa- 
thy with the movement to provide shade trees 
and shrubbery for our school grounds, and in 
other ways to render them attractive—we have 
been able still more to improve our High School 
surroundings. Additional shrubbery—spireas, 
pyrus japonica, mock orange, white and purple 
lilacs, deutzias and roses—have been planted, 
and trees of kinds that grow for us have 
promptly replaced any that have died. The 
work goes forward, but it is never done, which 
is perhaps one of its best features. A hundred 
and twenty five trees have again been planted 
by the boys of the school and their teachers ; 
and the girls have also planted a number of 
trees and vines. 
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DerarTMENT oF Pustic INstTRUCTION, } 
HarrispurG, November, 1587, } 


Be Annual Session of the County Teachers’ 

Institutes will be held this year at the places 
and on the dates here given for the several coun- 
ties named. The new law in reference to attend- 


! 
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ance at Institutes requires payment of teachers | 


at a rate not to exceed two dollars per day. 


Lancaster . . Lancaster. . November 14. 
Lawrence. . . New Castle. . November 14. 
Lebanon . . Lebanon . November 14. 
Northampton . Easton . . November 14. 
Lehigh. . . Allentown . . November 21. 
Mifflin . . . Lewistown . November 21. 


Perry. . . . . NewBloomfield.November 28. 
Elk ... . . Ridgway . . November 28. 


Franklin . Chambersburg . November 28. 
Huntingdon. . Huntingdon. . November 28. 
Bedford . Bedford . December 5. 
Carbon . . Mauch Chunk . Deccmber 5. 
Cumberland. . Carlisle. - December 5. 
Juniata . . Mifflintown . . December 12. 
Pike . . Milford . . December 12. 


- December Ig. 
. December Ig. 
. December Io. 
. December Ig. 
. December Ig. 
. December Io. 


Armstrong . . Kittanning 
Clinton , . Lock Haven 
Indiana. . . . Indiana 
Lackawanna . Scranton . * 
Luzerne . Wilkes-Barre 
NorthumberlandSunbury 


Schuylkill . Shenandoah. . December Ig. 
Union . « Lewisburg - December 19. 
Beaver . . Beaver . - December 26. 
oer . Hollidaysburg . December 26. 


. December 26. 
December 26. 


Bradford . . Towanda. 
Butler . . . . Butler 


Centre . . Bellefonte. . . December 26. 
Clarion . . Clarion . . December 26. 
Clearfield . . Clearfield . . December 26. 
Columbia . Bloomsburg . . December 26. 
Crawford . . Meadville. . . December 26. 
Fayette . . Uniontown . . December 26. 
Forest . . . . Tionesta . « December 26. 
Fulton . . McConnellsburg December 26. 
Jefferson - Brookville . December 26. 
Lycoming . Muncy. . December 26. 
Mercer. . . . Mercer. . December 26. 
Monroe . Stroudsburg . . December 26, 
Montour . Danville . December 26. 
Snyder . . Middleburg . . December 26 


Somerset . . Somerset . . December 26. 
Venango . . . Franklin . December 26. 
Westmoreland . Greensburg . . December 26 
Wyoming. . . Tunkhannock . December 26 
TOUR. <2 a . York. . December 26 
Sullivan . . . Forksville . January 2, 1888. 
Wayne. - Honesdale . January 2, 1888. 


————————— ———— 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ARMSTRONG—Supt. Bowser: The directors 
of Leechburg have fitted up and furnished two 
additional rooms in the basement of their school 
building, and have put in the necessary appa- 
ratus for heating the entjre building with natural 
gas. The directors of Freeport are also heat- 
ing with natural gas, and have purchased new 


maps for each room. The directors in both 
these places seem determined to have their 
schools second to none in the county. 

BerKS—Supt. Keck: The Furnace school in 
Rockland is divided into grades this year, for 
which purpose another room has been added 
to the building. Maxatawny, Greenwich, and 
Albany have each built a new brick school- 
house this summer. All are properly furnished. 
The Womelsdorf and Kutztown directors im- 
proved their school houses and grounds very 
much; the latter supplied two rooms with new 
patent furniture and new floors. Womelsdorf 
changed the school term from eight to nine 
months, and Heidelberg from six to seven. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Cessna: A good many new 
houses, all supplied with good furniture, are be- 
ing erected this year. There is general improve- 
ment in almost every feature of school work. 
The examinations were usually well attended 
by the general public. Teachers are plentiful. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Cramer: The whole num- 
ber of teachers who have received certificates 
is 248, and the number rejected, 84. A new 
school-house is being built in the Clearfield dis- 
trict and improvements made in a number of 
the old ones. 

CARBON—Supt. Snyder. A fine two-roomed 
frame school-house has just been completed at 
Jamestown. The Packer township directors 
have changed the school-house at Hudsondale 
into a large two-roomed building, and a graded 
school is to be established there. The direc- 
tors of Lehighton have opened a new school, 
and in a short time the whole of the third story 
of their large building will have to be converted 
into school-rooms, as the town is growing rap- 
idly. The Weissport directors have repainted 
and refurnished their primary department. A 
nicely furnished long table for ‘‘ busy work”’ is 
a very valuable addition to the furniture of the 
room. The Weatherly directors have supplied 
several rooms with patent furniture. The six- 
months law meets with general favor in this 
county. All the districts will comply with the 
law, and two of the short-term districts, Mahon- 
ing and East Penn, have increased the salaries 
of their teachers five and three dollars per month 
respectively. Not any of the districts have 
thought of reducing the salaries on account of 
the increase in the term. Ninety-eight schools, 
out of a total of 160 in the county, were open 
during the month of September. 

CENTRE.—Co. Supt. Wolf: The State College 
opened with an increased number of students. 
The new and elegant school building at Belle- 
fonte, costing upwards of twenty thousand dol- 
lars, was dedicated with appropriate ceremonies. 
Addresses were delivered by President Fortney 
of the School Board, Dr. Monroe, Ex. Gov. 
Curtin, and the County Superintendent. Dr. T. 
M. Balliet of Reading, made an interesting ad- 
dress on ‘“ The New Education.” The new 


building is of brick and finished throughout 
The furniture is of the latest 


with hard wood, 
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improved pattern and the heating and venti- 
lating appliances are of the most reliable kind. 
The first floor contains four school rooms, all 
the necessary coat rooms, and will accommodate 
each 54 pupils, making 216 in all. On the sec- 
ond is the high school, in which can be placed 
130 pupils with ease; and two other rooms each 
containing 40 scholars ; making 426 pupils, with- 
outcrowding. The cornerstone of the new school 
building at Philipsburg was laid according to the 
elaborate ritual of the Masonic fraternity. 

CHESTER—Supt. Walton: The teachers and 
directors of the Easttown district met with the 
County Superintendent to arrange a graded 
course of study for their schools. The people 
are realizing more thoroughly that our country 
schools lack organization—that primary work 
can be made more effective, hence it should be 
better paid. The new Principal in the Model 
department of our West Chester State Normal 
School is already having some influence upon 
our teachers. 

CLINTON—Supt. Brumgard : Out of 126 appli- 
cants presenting themselves for examination, 
certificates were issued to 116. The indications 
are that our educational interests will be a suc- 
cess. Teachers, generally, are making strenuous 
efforts to do good, honest work. We expect to 
hold 4 number of educational meetings during 
the winter. A new house was built in Gallagher 
township. Beech Creek township supplied sev- 
eral rooms with patent furniture. Logansville 
merged herthree schools into two, and furnished 
one room wih new furniture. School-room de- 
coration is receiving a great deal of attention in 
many of our schools. 

DAuPHIN—Supt. McNeal: During the past 
year a very fine school building was erected in 
Wiconisco, and was occupied at the opening of 
the present term. It is a two-story brick build- 
ing, heated with steam, well lighted and venti- 
lated. On the first floor there are two school 
rooms and a recitation room, and on the second 
floor, a large school room occupied by the high 
school, a recitation room and a library room. 
Their primary schools are very much crowded 
and it is probable that another school will be 
started in a shorttime. The directors of Ly- 
kens borough have taken another progressive 
step in furnishing the Readers free to all the 
pupils in their schools. It is their intention to 
add other branches to the free list as the finan- 
ces of the district will permit this. The Steel- 
ton board has taken the lead in a new departure 
so far as our county is concerned, in establish- 
ing half-day sessions in the sub-primary schools. 
The directors were led to this partly to relieve 
the crowded condition of the schools of this 
grade, and partly because they believe better 
results can be attained in a half-day session 
than by confining these little children in the 
school room six hours a day. 

HUNTINGDON — Supt. Brumbaugh: At our 
County's Centennial, Sept. 20th, over 800 
school children, marching by schools under ap- 
propriate banners, were reviewed by Governor 
Beaver. Each child was presented with a fine 
pencil as a souvenir. A permanent educational 
exhibit of text-books, manuscripts by pupils, 
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maps, charts, etc., has been secured and 
placed in the office of the County Superintend- 
ent. Fine new houses have just been completed 
in Penn, West, and Union districts. The schools 
opened under very favorable auspices, and we 
expect a successful and advanced year's work. 

JuNIATA—Supt. Auman: Fermanagh town- 
ship has remodeled Big Run school-house and 
furnished it with new patent desks, The new 
brick school-house in Tuscarora township is 
completed, and properly furnished. 

LANCASTER—Supt. Brecht: The Warwick 
township Board has adopted a course of instruc- 
tion for its schools, and prefaced it with a circu- 
lar of instructions for the guidance of the teach- 
ers. There is nothing mechanical or “ iron- 
clad” about the scheme. It sets forth, in a few 
well-chosen lines, what the board belives to be 
the essential end of all school-work, and then 
suggests an outline of instruction, but leaves the 
accomplishment of the end in ‘‘the most practi- 
cal manner”’ to the intelligence of the teacher. 
East Hempfield township enlarged the school- 
house at East Petersburg to a double-room 
house of commodious proportions. It is built 
of brick, furnished with genuine slate black- 
board, and heated by an improved process of 
steam-heating. It was dedicated with ap- 
propriate exercises. Salisbury township built 
one new house and furnished two others 
with folding desks. The new building reflects 
credit upon the intelligence of the Board, by its 
size, location, and arrangements for comfort 
and convenience. The flooring throughout is 
six-quarter inch planking. A few years ago the 
directors of this district decided to supply the 
new houses, put up under their direction, with 
water on the premises. Accordingly there are 
three of their houses provided with pump and 
well on the front porch under cover. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Knauss: On September 3d, 
in the Court House at Allentown, a joint meet- 
ing was held by the city directors and the dis- 
trict directors of the county. There was a fair 
attendance. The following topics were dis- 
cussed—most of those present taking an active 
part:—1. The teacher's moral character. 2. 
What action should directors take in the sus- 
pension and expulsion of pupils from school ? 
3. The duties of directors in enforcing the law 
in regard to employing children under the pre- 
scribed age in factories, etc. 4. Establishment 
of township High Schools. 5. Should parents 
and directors be permitted to dictate to teachers 
methods of instruction and school manage- 
ment? 6. The duties of school directors in vis- 
iting schools. 

LuzERNE—Supt. Coughlin: All the graded 
schools opened in September. The prospect is 
fair for a very good year’s work. Buildings 
were carefully repaired during the vacation and 
some fine houses built. Luzerne borough is build- 
ing a very fine house and furnishing it in the 
very best way. The First District of Wilkes- 
Barre dedicated another very fine building; it 
is fitted up for eight schools. It is a model 
building. For light, hgat, ventilation, seating 
capacity, proportion, neatness of finish, and 
careful preparation of grounds, it cannot easily 
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be excelled. Dallas borough reports a very fine 
school this year. 

McKean—Supt. Eckles: The directors of 
our county are becoming aware that good 
school-houses help to make good schools, and 
as a consequence they are renovating and re- 
pairing quite a number of the old buildings and 
putting up a number of new ones. Smethport 
has introduced gas for heating its school-rooms. 
Eldred has thoroughly overhauled its building 
and added one teacher. Wetmore has built two 
new houses and furnished them, and another, 
with an improved style of furniture. 

MERCER—Supt. McCleery: A new house is 
being erected in Perry township. ‘The schools 
of Shenango have each been supplied with Ap- 
pleton’s Reading Charts. The third annual 
Educational Convention of Shenango was held 
during the month of September. Mercer and 
Stoneboro’ have each been compelled to fur- 
nish another room, owing to the crowded con- 
dition of their schools. The directors of Coal 
Spring have decided to furnish a daily paper 
for each of their schools. The building at 
Sandy Lake has been repainted and improved. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Myers: One school-house in 
Granville, and one in Oliver, have been furnished 
with patent furniture. Quite a number have 
stone slating put in for blackboards. 

Monrouk—Supt. Steinbach: The six months 
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half an acre and enclosed with a new fence. 
The twelve primary and ungraded schools in 
Cornplanter have just been supplied with Ap- 
pleton’s Reading Charts. 

ALLENTOWN—Supt. Landis: The addition to 
our Second Ward building was ready for use at 
the opening of the term. Two new schools were 
organized. The September enrollment was 
3420. This number exceeds the highest monthly 
enrollment of last year by over two hundred. 
The indications are that we shall enroll 200 
more during the year. We already feel the 
need of more room, and steps will soon be taken 
by our board to supply the want. All our pri- 
mary schools have been supplied with numeral 
frames. The salaries of the teachers have been 
raised twelve per cent. The Board decided 
very wisely that the teachers alone should have 
the benefitof the additional State appropriation. 

BEAVER FAatits—Supt. Knight: Half day 
sessions have been introduced in all our First 
Primary rooms. The same plan was adopted last 
year, and was attended with excellent results. 

BRrIsTOL—Supt. Miss Booz: During the sum- 
mer our school buildings were thoroughly re- 
paired. Wood Street building has been beauti- 
fully papered and a room in it fitted up for the 


| use of the Superintendent. 


law has met with nearly generat approval. The | 
| give to the work of organization my entire time, 


teachers’ salaries have been increased in some 
of the districts. 

NORTHUMBERLAND — Supt. Bloom: The 
school board of Mt. Carmel township has favor- 
ably considered the subject of tree-planting, 
and has entered into a contract to have the 
school grounds put into suitable condition and 


a large number of shade and ornamental trees | 


planted and cultivated for a specified time. 
This is a step in the right direction and is wor- 
thy of commendation. In addition to these im- 
provements, a new and commodious school- 
house has been erected and will be furnished 
in the latest improved style. 

SNYDER—Supt. Herman: The schools are all 


supplied, and there is not so large a surplus of | 


teachers as heretofore. The Selinsgrove teach- 
ers have organized a iocal institute. They 
purpose to study the science of teaching in con- 
nection with local school subjects, 

SULLIVAN—Supt. Black: I have been en- 
gaged in Normal Institute work at Dushore 
during the month. Tuition was free. The 
average number of teachers in attendance dur- 
the term was about fifty-five. I am well pleased 
with the close attention and the work of a ma- 
jority of the teachers, and trust they have done 
work and received instruction which will prove 
valuable to them in the school-room during the 
coming term. 

VENANGO—Supt. Lord: Cornplanter town- 
ship has built a neat house in the old Pithole 
district. The grounds are very nicely graded 
and fenced in, and the resident director and 
citizens will celebrate Arbor Day by planting a 
row of maples around the lot. The houses at 


Plumer and Rouseville have just been painted, 
and the grounds at the latter place enlarged to 





HAZELTON—Supt. Harman: The opening of 
school this year has been exceedingly satisfac- 
tory to me, inasmuch as I have been enabled to 


instead of devoting half of it to teaehing as for- 
merly. One additional school in the primary 
grade was opened, increasing our teaching force 
to thirty. The teachers unanimously decided to 
hold sessions of the Borough Institute semi- 
monthly. We realize that the Institute is an in- 
valuable auxiliary to the success of our schools, 
besides giving the teachers much mental and 
pedagogical training that they would not other- 
wise receive, 


MAHANOY CiTy—Supt. Ballantine: During 


| the month the Board purchased a half-dozen 


copies of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary for 
use in the schools, and Appleton’s Encyclope- 
dia, including Index and all the Annuals, for 
use in the High School. How could pebiic 


| money be more judiciously appropriated 


MEADVILLE—Supt. Hotchkiss: Our schools 
open under a new classification with a view to 
semi-annual promotions. Many improvements 
have been made in buildings and furniture dur- 
ing the summer. The school spirit is most ex- 
cellent, and pupils and teachers are moving on 
toward abundant success. 

NANTICOKE—Supt. Monroe: The enrollment 
is larger than ever before. The high school 
and grammar grades are well patronized. Ata 
late meeting of the Board, it was decided to buy 
all text-books used by the pupils. Our new 
building is being enclosed by a neat iron fence. 
In the intermediate grades we are giving special 
attention this year to language. 

New CastLe—Supt. Bullock: Two able 
school controllers are with us no longer; Dr. 
Thayer leaves the city, and A. N. Vogan is 
dead. Work upon the high school building is 
progressing well. The teachers are enthusiastic. 
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Two of the ward schools have had to be closed 
a portion of the time on account of diphtheria, 
which has interfered more or less with the pro- 
gress of the schools. We feel encouraged; people 
of all “ factions” seem to be helping along. 

NoRRISTOWN—Supt. Gotwals: The schools 
opened with considerable of an increase in the 
number of pupils. The teachers have entered 
upon their work with marked zeal. The Board 
elected a special music teacher, and adopted 
a suitable series of music books. Music will 
now be taught according to a regular system, 
from the lowest Primary to the High School 
inclusive. 

SCRANTON—Supt. Philips: We have made an 
entire change in our school system. Each 
teacher, except in a very few instances, has 
entire charge of a room, instead of the old 
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method of one principal and several assistants. 
We give each teacher an average of about 40 


pupils. We also give the highest salary to the 
teacher of the lowest primary grade, with a ser- 
vice term limitation. 

HazeL Twe.—Supt. Fallon: Our schools— 


forty-two in number—opened August 29. The 
teachers have all madea good start. We hope 
to do good work during the present year. The 


teachers will meet in regular monthly institute. 
Two rooms have been supplied with patent fur- 
niture. At a special meeting of the Board, 
the contract for a large four-room building, to 
be erected at Stockton, was let to P. F. Boyle 
for $2763.00. This does not include the furni- 
ture. The building will be a credit to the town- 
ship. The enrollment, for the first month of 
school, was 1836. 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 





Big ee has said that “ Universal History, 
the history of what man has accomplished 
in this world, is at the bottom the history of the 
great men who have worked here.’ This was 
a favorite doctrine of the great man who uttered 
it. And, indeed, there is much truthin it. The 
reading of biography has, moreover, this advan- 
tage, that itis, as a rule, more palatable to the 
young than the reading of more formal and 
professedly historical works. You can get the 
average boy or girl to read a bright biography 
with pleasure, who would promptly refuse to read 
a history. He regards the latter as “‘study,"’ and 
so shuns it out of school hours. The former he 
classes as “entertainment,” and therefore a legit- 
imate companion of his free time. Hence the 
fact, which personal experience sustains, that by 
far the greater part of our vital knowledge of 
history we owe to the various biographies of 
generals, statesmen, inventors, and authors, 
which we read with eager interest long before 
‘“history’’ had become aught but a dry and 
heavy burden to us. In fact, it is one of the 
merits of biography that it warms and vivifies 
history for us, introduces us to the bright and in- 
viting side of it, shows that it is only a larger, 
fuller biography, as really entertaining as any 
other, for as Emerson says, “there is properly 
no history, only biography.” 

It is not mere idle curiosity that makes young 
people especially more interested in persons 
than in events. It is the instinctive desire to 
know the cause of every effect. For while great 
men are unquestionably themselves the results 
of many intricate forces and relations, yet they 
in turn are the efficient causes from whom flow 
whole “‘ streams of tendency," upon whom de- 
pend whole chains of linked occurrences. Ac- 
quaintance, tierefore, with their personal char- 
acters, their disposition, abilities, motives, and 
the methods with which they worked, the kind 
of relations in which they stood to their times 
and contemporary workers, supplies us with an 
essential and one of the chief means of under- 
standing the deeds which they did, the “his- 
tory" which they helped to make—if indeed such 








acquaintance is not itself the truest of all histor- 
ical knowledge. 

We have before us, for example, Irving's 
Life of Washington, which John B. Alden, of 
New York, has just published in four handsome 
volumes at a price so unprecedentedly low ($4), 
that thousands can now enjoy it who never had 
access to it before, and it helps us amazingly to 
understand how it was ever possible for the 
American Colonies to become free and inde- 
pendent. The fact we learn from any text-book 
of history ; but acquaintance with the whole in- 
ner and outer life of Washington explains that 
fact as no mere text-book, however full, could 
do. For Washington was himself a mighty, 
potent cause of the happy course of events that 
made the Colonies an independent Nation. Orwe 
take up and carefully read the highly interest- 
ing series of volumes on American Statesmen, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Bos- 
ton, and we gain from it an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the inner history, the whole condition 
and circumstances, mode of thought and feel- 
ing, from which sprang the events that make 
up the outer history of our country, such as no 
purely historical work could ever give us. The 
latest, seventeenth volume of this invaluable se- 
ries, by the way, has just appeared. It is on 
Patrick Henry, and is written by Prof. Moses 
Coit Tyler. It throws a flood of brilliant light, 
not only on the circumstances that led up to the 
Revolution, and on the inner political history 
during the Revolution, but also on that critical 
period during which the Constitution was formed, 
and the Nation really born. The graceful pen 
of Prof. Tyler has made the volume one of the 
most interesting, and its subject is one of the most 
important, in the entire series. Three other vol- 
umes of the series are promised to be ready in 
the course of a few months, on Gouverneur 
Morris, on Van Buren, and on Washington. 
Each of the volumes costs $1.25. 

Soldiers and statesmen, however, are by no 
means the only ones whose biographies are in- 
teresting or contribute to a knowledge of the 
true history of a country. For statesmen and 
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soldiers are no more potent, and no more im- 
portant, agents in moulding a nation’s charac- 
ter and directing its development, than are its 
scientists, artists, educators, thinkers, and writers; 
though this is a truth as yet but little recognized 
by teachers of history. It is for this reason that 
we welcome a work like Dr. E. E. Hale's Lighés 
of Two Centuries, just published in excellent 
style, with fifty portraits, by A.S. Barnes & Co., 
New York, ($1.70). It is a collection of brief, 
entertaining biographies of the world's master- 
spirits in art, literature, and science. In its 603 
octavo pages Dr. Hale's skillful pen gives the 
biographies of ten artists and sculptors, eleven 

rose writers, ten composers, ten poets, and nine 
inventors. All of these are fairly representa- 
tive. The book has been prepared ‘especially 
for those devoted to the great cause of educa- 
tion,’’ and will be found very valuable to them ; 
at the same time, however, its character is such 
as to make it a very useful addition to any li- 
brary. It is published in a style so handsome 
as to fit it eminently for a gift book. 

Containing considerably more matter and 
over 100 portraits, is Dr. Benson J. Lossing’s 
well known collection of brief biographical 
sketches of Eminent Americans, republished 
in a handsome half-morocco volume by John 
B. Alden at the price of $1.00. It begins with 
John Winthrop, who died in 1649, and ends with 
Henry Ward Beecher and Capt. James B. Eads, 
both of whom died this year, and tries to sketch 
nearly every eminent American, white, red, and 
black, who has contributed largely to the mili- 
tary, industrial, political, artistic, or literary 
development of the country. The book deserves 
its popularity. 

Of course many of the men whose lives are 
briefly sketched by Dr. Hale and Dr. Lossing 
are of such pre-eminent importance as to de- 
mand much fuller treatment to satisfy even the 
general student. For example, Johnson in 
English literature during the last century, and 
Emerson in American literature, are two men 
whose life and works, position and influence, 
were such that to understand and appreciate 
them adequately, we want to know them 
intimately and fully; we want the most com- 
prehensive biographies of them that can behad. 
Fortunately this want can now be supplied at a 
cost within the means of every school library 
and of most individual readers. For Boswell’s 
inimitable Life of JoAnson, with all the notes 
of Croker’s well-known edition, has recently 
been published by John B. Alden in four well- 


made volumes at the exceedingly low price of 


$2.90 for the set. Emerson can be studied, and 
ought to be, very thoroughly, by the help of Dr. 
Holmes's volume on Lmerson in the “Ameri- 
can Men of Letters" series, and with more de- 
tails as to his personality,in Mr. James Eliot 
Cabot’s Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson, one 
of the most important new books of the season, 
just issued in exceptionally handsome style, in 
two volumes, by Houghton, Mifflin & Co,, at the 
price of $3.50 for the two. This is one of the 
most admirable biographies yet produced in our 
country, and shows us the grand and noble man 
Emerson as we could have learned to know him 
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nowhere else. It, too, would make a most ap- 

propriate Christmas present, being the standard 

work on the subject, and as genuinely entertain- 

ing yet altogether wholesome and inspiring a 

book as has recently been written. 

We shall next month make more full and 
particular mention of books specially suited for 
Christmas, quite a number of which, of unusual 
excellence, have already been published and 
others announced, 

AMERICAN AUTHORS AND THEIR BIRTHDAYS. JSe- 
ing an Extra Number of the “ Riverside Litere- 
ture Series.’ By Alfred S. Roe. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. s6mo,, pp. 84. Price, 15 cts. 
The celebration of our favorite authors’ birthdays 

is a custom so excellent in itself and so fruitful of 
good results, that we hope it will grow in popularity 
from year to year. Every school in the country 
ought to do it. How to do it profitably and pleasantly 
is shown in this little work, that will be prized as a 
boon by very many teachers. Not only are complete 
and varied programmes given for musical and literary 
exercises on the birthdays of Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes, Lowell, Hawthorne, Emerson, Bryant, 
Thoreau, Bayard Taylor, Irving and Cooper, but 
for most of them several, as many as eight for each 
one, are given from which to choose. Nor is this all. 
For each author there is given a carefully-prepared 
guide directing what materials to get for the study of 
his life, and where to get them; and there is added 
a condensed chronological list of the chief events in 
each one’s life. These programmes and aids are 
all excellent, and leave little to be desired. In 
Part II. of the book is a very suggestive and helpful 
account by the author, who is Principal of the Wor- 
cester High School, of how the study of authors was 
begun and carried on through four years in his 
school. It is full of hints and practical information 
for teachers. The whole volume is of exceptional 
value to all interested in literary study. 

Our New ARITHMETIC. First Steps in Number, 
Extending over a Period of Four Years. By 
Wm. M. Peck, A. M., Assisted by Mary Warlow 
and Harriette Williams. New York; A. Lovéll 
& Co. 12mo., brards, pp. 132. Price, 30 cents. 

MATHEMATICAL Note Book. Wo. 4, Arithmetic. 
By G. H. Brensinger. New York: A. Lovell & 
Co. Price, 10 cents. 

The principles upon which the first of these books 
proceeds are excellent, and the graded lessons in 
numbers that have been constructed upon them, make 
an elementary text-book of arithmetic of more than 
ordinary worth. It does not start with memorizing 
rules, but by means of simple and easy examples and 
problems it leads the pupil to discover the rules gov- 
erning their solution, and so to go on intelligently 
from simple problems to those more complex. The 
Mathematical Note Book consists of blank pages, on 
which are to be worked out the test examples in In- 
volution, Square Root, etc., that are set at the head 
of each page. 

BUTLER’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By _/. W. Redway. 
Philadelphia; E. H. Butler & Co. Squ. 8vo., pp. 
127. With maps and illustrations. 

This is another of the very good text: books on phys- 
ical geography that have recently appeared, and which 
mark the increased attention that is given to this im- 
portant branch of study. ‘The work contains the re- 
sults of the latest discoveries in physical geography, 
meteorology, and ocean hydrography. Its arrangement 
is clear and systematic ; it is well printed; the illus- 
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trations good ; and the maps are of unusual excel- 
lence. It has the advantage of being prepared by 
one who, besides being a specialist in the sciences, 
is also a practical teacher. 


A PRIMARY GEOMETRY. Sy S. Zdw. Warren. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons. Cloth. 8v0.,pp.17 
The design of this work is introductory to the usual 

course in geometry, and meant to facilitate an earlier 

beginning of the subject, and thus to lead to its 
graphical applications in elementary schools. It con- 
sists of nine chapters, treating of measuring and 
drawing, straight lines, triangles, central and regular 
figures, areas, lines and planes in space, elementary 
bodies, and projections and elementary solids, with 

plenty of practical examples under each division. A 

good work for its purpose. 

McGuFFey’s ALTERNATE READERS. New York and 
Cincinnati: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. r2mo., 
boards, illustrated. First pp. 80. Price, 15 cts. 
Second, pp. 144. price 25 cts. Third, pp. 176, price, 
g5cts. Fourth, pp., 224, price gocts. Fifth and 
Sixth in preparation. 

As the name of this attractively made, well illus- 
trated and carefully graded series of new readers in- 
dicates, it is meant to be used, if desired, in connec- 
tion with other readers where such have been 
adopted as the standard text-book, by reading first 
several lessons in fhe latter, and then the correspond- 
ing lessons in the Alternate. This method, no 
doubt, has its advantages. This series, however, has 
merits enough of its own to claim careful examination 
and comparison with any ofits rivals for introduction 
as the sole reader to be used. The selections are 
good, the mechanical make-up of the books is very 
good, and their price very low. 

COMMON SCHOOL ENGLISH. Sy Jas. G. Kennedy 
and Fred. K. Hackett. San Francisco: S. Carson 
& Co. sr2mo., illustrated, pp. ror. 

The title of this little book might lead one to sup- 
pose that common school English is different from 
other English. If it is, it should not be. Nor do 
the authors mean to teach any other English than the 
best that is used everywhere. But they wish in this 
volume to suggest how good English may be taught 
most easily, naturally, and thoroughly in our common 
schools. The book consists of a graded series of lan- 
guage lessons arranged for a four-years’ course. Dur- 
ing the first year the exercises are mainly oral; 
next year the pupil is taught to write, as well 
as talk, correctly and so on, something more in the 
art of expression being added each year. The book 
will be found suggestive and helpful to teachers of 
language. 

THE ORDER OF WORDS IN THE ANCIENT LAN 
GUAGES, compared with that of the Modern Lan- 
guages. By Henri Weil. Translated with Notes 
and Additions by Chas. W. Super, Ph. D. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 8vo., pp. 114. Price, $1.25. 

This learned and able work has for years been re- 
cognized as an important contribution to the princi- 
ples of philology, and been used with great profit by 
students of the ancient languages, to whom it was 
available in the original French. Those who were 
not so fortunate, and they are the great majority, will 
welcome this skillful translation, offered themin such 
neat and excellent form in the volume before us. The 
author endeavors to explain the principles of syntactic 
construction governing the ancient and the modern 
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Syntactic Form of the Proposition, and finally the Re- 
lation between Words and the Rhetorical Accent. 
The work is one that will be especially valuable to 
professors and students of the ancient languages, and 
scarcely less useful to the students of our own tongue. 
The translation is well done, and paper, typography 
and binding, are superior to most books of the kind. 
HoMER’s ILIAD. Books /-J/1. Edit 
of the Amets-Hentz Edition, by Thoma 
mour, of Yale College. Boston: Ginn & 

Svo., pp. 235. Price $17.35. 

This very thorough and scholarly work of two em- 
inent German professors, has been adapted to meet 
the wants of American students, besides having nu 
merous additions made to it. The result 1s one of 
the most thorough, exhaustive, and learned text-books 


d on the Basis 
D. Sey- 
Co. 


on Homer we have ever examined. The notes are 
full, but real exegesis, not “ponies.’’ The text is 
critically edited, and that adopted by the latest Ho- 


meric authorities. Much of the most valuable criti- 
cal work is contained in the appendix, and will be 
appreciated by teachers, and such a to pursue 
the study of Homer more deeply and exhaustively 
than is usually done. ‘ volumes of the 


s wish 


Two more 
Iliad are to follow, besides other Greek classics. The 
series is known as “The College Series of Greek 
Authors,” and promises to be of unusual merit. 


THE LEADING Facts oF ENGLISH History. Ay 
D. H. Montgomery. Revised Edition. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. se2mo., pp. 415. Price, $1.25. 
Those who have learned to appreciate Prof. Mont 


gomery’s excellent work in the previous edition of 


this book, will gladly welcome this revised and con 
siderably enlarged edition. It is one of the most 


compact and clearly arranged short histories of which 
we know, particularly well adapted fo: text-book. 
Its perspective is unusually correct. The facts it 
gives really are “leading facts,’’ and they are so 
given as to illustrate clearly the vs of national 
growth. The fourteen maps are exceptionally good ; 
the tables of principal dates, descent of English sov- 
ereigns, and of statistics, are accurate and convenient ; 
while the full list of books on English history, inclad- 
ing works of fiction and poetry, is one of the most 


useful features of the volume. We commend the 

book to the attention of teachers of hist ry. 

THIRD NATURAL History READER. Ay the Rev. 
J. G. Woed, M. A. Boston: Boston School Sup- 


ply Co. r6mo., pp. 217 
As an introductory work on natural history, for 
younger scholars, this neat little book would well 

















languages, and so to account for the varieties of con- 
struction of sentences obtaining between them, He 


considers first the Principles of the Order of Words, 
next the Relations between the Order of Words and the 


serve its purpose. But as a school reader we find 
very little to commend in it. Its literary qualities, 
which in a reader must always be the chief consider- 
ation, have no special merits. Nor do the pictures 
possess any unusual excellence. Asa scien text- 
book it would be good, but for a literary text book, 
a reader, there are many others that a etter. 


A HISTORY OF THE COLLEGE OF CALIFORNIA, Sy 
Samuel H. Wiley, D.D. San Fran » S. Car- 
son & Co. 8vo., gilt top, pp. 4372. Price, $4 


Asa specimen of ex¢ ellent book-mak ing the Pacific 
coast has a right to be almost as proud of this hand- 
some volume, as it is of the progressive and flourish- 
ing young college of which it gives so full and satis- 
factory a history. As early as 1849 the College of 
California was projected, though it was not incorpo- 
rated till April, 1855. Its history since that time is 
an important chapter in the educational history of that 
State, and, as given in this volume, an interesting 
chapter as well. The book is one of interest and value 
to all having the cause of American education at heart. 
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I REGRET thattime fs not left me to develop the points | than the instrument weare speaking of. Your powers, 


of analogy between a man—each human soul—and an | as related to the chief duties of life and the structure 
organ; affinities that are no more interesting than they | of society, are fitly represented by the sets of pipes in 
are impressive, practical, and searching. St. l’aul com the organ. In every man there is the domestic stop, 

pared the human soul toate maple, which was the grat the business stop, the political stop, the rcligious stop. 
est work of genius he knew; and the highest value of | Some met not show the fineness of their capacity 
any commanding piece of art is to reflect back upor ular one of these stops is drawn and played 





some testimony to the complexity and n are hard in trade, but genial and sweet 
own constitution. There is no one whose spirit is not | at home; or they honor integrity in their dealings, but 
an unspeakably more intricate and delicate organism not support national loyalty to the highest truth in 
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ARMS ARE STRONG AND HEARTS ARE Lepicgas 5. B Pumsme. 
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Looks on our boat as it leaves theshore, Like a birdo’er the crested wave to fly. 
Pull brisk-ly, and sing the mar - i-ner’shome, The bright, the beau - ti - ful, boundless sea. 
Pull a-way,pull a- way,every dip oftheoar As it kissesthe water keeps time withthe song: 
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Arms are strong and hearts are true, Merrily o’er the waters blue, Swiftly and cheerily = Ww we go, 
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Pull, lads, steadily, row lads, row, Swiftly and cheerily row, a Ss, row, row, tog row, lads, row. 
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Row, lads, row, row, lads, row. 








their votes and public influence; or they are good citi- | waking only inane or frivolous music from its deeps. 
zens and good parents, but not reverent citizens of God’s But -how is it with us? What if God hears more 
kingdom, the range of their religious affections being | Christian melody, more religious aspiration, more of 
small and seldom waked into articulation. The true | the phrasings of humanity and the soarings of devout 
man is in tune through the whole series of his facu)- y, from that instrument than from us! What if we 


ties, and will not suffer that any powers which God has | lower than that, condemned by it! What if it is 
wrought into his nature shall be closed against his our souls that are desecrated by successions of trivial 
spirit and be wasted by disuse. Ah, brethren, weshould | thoughts, by frivolous habits, impure passions, unserv- 
call it desecration if the instrument that leads our choir | iceable livin g, so that they send no music, « omparable 
should be profaned every Sunday by the touch of levity, | with that of this unconscious Cyclops, to the throne! 
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SCIIOOL BOARD SUBSCRIPTIONS 





he New Volume (36th) of Zhe School Journal 

began with the July No. We take pleasure in 
caknowledging the following orders from School 
Boards. Back Nos. from July can still be supplied. 


Adams. , A. A. Wierman, Secretary ; Hun- 
tingdon, | Wierman : Latimore, Geo. L. Deardorff; 
New Oxford, E.G Cook; Reading, Augustus Deatrich. 

Allegheny.—Bethel, T. M. Walker; B:addock twp., A. C. 
Coulter; Coraopolis, W. B. Dillon; Elizabeth twp., R. S. 
Stewart; Indiana, W. J. Robinson Lincoln, Alex. Calhoun ; 
McKeesport, Jno. W. Stewart ; Plum, C. Kane; Richland, D 
D. McKelvy; Reserve, L. A. Hoffman; Ross, J. F. McDon- 
ald; Sewickley, W. M. Johnston; Snowden, Jacob Linhart; 
N. Versaill es, John J. Stewart ; Scott, E. P. Holland ; Verona, 


—Butler District 
W 


A. H. Rowland ; East Deer, 'H. McC nahey; Penn, Joseph 
Hughey ; Shz urpsburg, Geo. D. McMorran; Spring Garden, 
M. W. Ammons 


Armstrong.—Kiskiminetas, H. C. Knappenberger; Madi- 


son, Henry M. Keller; Parks, R. G. Parks; Wayne, F. | 
Martin. 

Beaver.—Bridgewater, J. C. Woodruff; Hanover, J. M. 
Bigger 


Bedford.—West Providence, O. M. McClure. 


Berks.—Birdsboro, D Miller r; North Heidelberg, R.M- 
Gruber; Long Swamp. James F. Wertz; Penn, Jno. K. Bal. 
thaser: Union, Sam 1 L Wolf; Robeson, J. H. Eschelman ; 
Outelawnee, A. H. Glasmire 


Antes, David Man- 
Holiiday'st ur”, C. E 
North Woodbur ry, H. D 


Blair.—Allegheny, Geo 
ley ; Freedom, Geo. Y 
Lingafelt ; Logan, J. W. 


Met eg ig 
Bent E 
Smile Y; 


Kensinger; Taylor, E. C. Kagarise; Tyrone Twp., A. L. 
Fleck : Woodbury, E. W. Hartman; Altoona, T. Cole. 
Bradford.—Asylum, W. H. Benjamin; ; Orwell, H H. At- 
wood; Wyalusing, IT. C. Lee; Towanda, B Bowman 
Bucks.—bristoi Boro., Byram C. Foster; Hilhtown, Samuel 
H. Moyer; New He pe, J. P. Sm.th; Plumstead, Harvey 


Gayman; Upper Makefield, 
S. Weierbach. 
Butier.—Bufialo, S. S. Fleming; 
Winfield, J, C. Galbraith ; Brady, T. B. 
Cambria,—Cambria Twp., G. J. Jones; 
James. 
Caréon.—Banks, Hugh Ferry; 
highton, F. P. Lentz. 


R. Y. Linton; Springfield, Jos. 


Penn, James Martin; 
McClymonds, 
Millville, Enoch 


Kidder, A. P. Carter; Le- 


Centre.—Bellefonte, Wm. B. Rankin; College, Theo. S. 
Christ; Haines, J. H. Wyle. 

Chester.—Brat ford East, Chas. S. Carter: Coatesville 
Boro., Dr. H. E. Williams; North Coventry, Wm. Smith; 


Newlin, Mrs. A. E. Stone; Spring City, W. J. Wagoner; East 
Vincent, C. W. Brown; Valley, Frog Kenworthy ; East Cov- 
entry, Jno. S. Frederick; W Whitetand, J. P. Thomas. 
Clarion.—E. Brady, R. Robinson; Elk, T. W. Updegraff. 
Clearfiela.—Greenwood, G. W. |i key; Lawrence, Peter 
Gearhart; Morris, C. E. Belcher; Woodward, Thos. Beynon. 
Clinton.—Allison, J. A. Leitzell, 
Columbia.—Berwick, D. C. Mc Henry; Greenwood, I. K. 


Titman; Pine, Ezra Eves. 
Crawford ~—Meadville, D. 

W. Rhodes; S. Shenango, J 

ston; Summit, N. W. Kead 
Cumberlana.—Carlisle, C. P. 


D. Leberman; 
P. McArthur; Sparta, 


Saegertown, G. 
E. A. El- 


Humrich; Hampden, David 


Dietz; South Middleton, Chas. E, Wolf, Monroe, J. M. 
gna Newville, D. S. McCoy; Penn, F. G. Williamson; 
». Pennsboro, J P. Wilbar; W. Pennsboro, Jno. Dinkleber- 


Newton, W. L. Duncan. 
Middletown, W. 
Steelton, C. A. 
Lower Swatara, S. B. 
Hummelstown, M. K. 


aol ; Shippensburg Twp., J, I. Cox; 
wi aubhin — Halifax ‘I wp., Hiram Yeager; 

Reitzell; Lower Paxton, David Smeltzer; 

+ Ae oe Swatara, J. H. Walter; 
Shaffner; Lykens, W. S. Young; 


Burkholder; Williams, J. W. Hoffman. 
Delaware.—North Chester, David Aaron; South Cogn, 
W. J. Hewes ; Upper Darby, Geo. E. B urnley ; Ridley, I 


Smith; Chester City, H. L ke 
Heath; Upper Providence, L. 


Mill Creek, R. H. Ar 


Kreeger: Upland, Lewis J. 

aldson ; Clifton Heights, Geo 

H. Richards. 
£rie.—Edinboro, J. J. McWilliams ; 


buckle; North ast T wp., F. A. Mallick; Sprin igfield, 1,H. G. 
Harvey ; Erie City, Thos. O’ Dea; Fairview ‘Twp., J M l'ag- 
gart; Le Boeuf, J}. McGonnell; Union City, L. D. Rockwell; 


Wateriord twp., J. W. Thomas 
Fayette —-Redstone, L_ VD. Craft; Springhill, D. P. Morgan 
Forest.—Jenks, P. V. Mercilliott; Kingsley, H. A. Zuen- 
del; ‘lionesta Twp., Geo. B. Armstrong. 
Frankiin.—Montgomery, Henry B. Angle; Quincy, H. 
Heintzelman; Waynesboro, S. C. Plank; Mercersburg, Geo 
W. Atherton; Peiers, A. H. Hoffeditz; Washington, A. J 
Dukchart. 
Fulton —Wells, J; R 
Greene.—Gilmore, T. M. 


Foster 


Hennen; Monongahela, N. M. 


Hartley. 

Huntingdon.—Huntingdon, Geo. W. Sanderson; Porter, 
W.5 Huyett; Warriors Mark, J. Fetterhoof 

Indiana —Banks,C D. Smuh; Cherry Hill, J. W. How- 


Conemaugh, J. N. Coleman; Greene, J. L 
White, Joseph Griffith. 


earth; Myers; S. 


Mahoning, Wm. Morrow ; 
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Jefferson —Warsaw, 


Lewis Evans. 


Lackawanna -—-Ransom, Thomas Johnston; Dunmore, P. 
H. O'Hara; Roaring Brook, A. A. Eaton 

Lancaster —West Cocalico, John E. Gehman; Columbia, 
L. W. May; East Donegal, Jas. F. Johnstin; West Donegal, 
Solomon bes r; Drumore, J. C Helm; East Earl, I. H. 
Handwork ; West Earl, Rudy Frankhouser; Ephrata, Jacob 
Gorgas ; East Hempfield, H. W. Graybuill; West Hempfield, J. 
L. Reitzell; East Lampeter, J. F. Lindis; West Lampeter, 


Hebron M. Herr; Leacock, M 
G. Sherk; Paradise LD). B 
Penn, Jno. H. Kreider; 
J. H. Long; Strasburg 
Hen ry S. Miller; Conestoga, 
W.S. McCaa; Elizabethtown, 
cock, BT. Seldomridge 

Lebanon.—South Annville, Frederick Y ake ag gy Frank 
Stoudt; Mill Creek, H. L. Illig; N ’ tehe n Ind., M. B. 
Blanch; North Annville, S. W. Boitz, 

Lehigh —Catasauqua, David Davis; W. 
Engler; White Hall, F. G. Bernd. 

Luszerne.—Conyngham, J. W. Harter; Hazleton, Geo. Hei- 
denreich ; Pittston I'wp., P. J. Ruaune; Plains, Jas. Martin; 
Fairmount, S. C. Buckalew ; Freeland, W. G. Stafford; Ply- 
mouth Twp., Patrick Devers; Sugar Loaf, Wm. F. Tressler; 
Hazle Twp., B. F. Fallon ; Nanticoke, Robert H. Meyer. 

Lycoming.—Clinton, C. C. Kelchner; M« Intyre, David 
Sechrist; Mill Creek, John M. Fague 

Mc Kean Bradford City, Jas. Robinson ; 
Wm. Lockhart; La Fayette, E. W. Pertfield ; 
Dickinson 

Mercer.— Delaware, Geo. W. Magee; 


juckwalter; Mount Joy, C. 
Pequea, A. B. Shank ; 
Rapho, A S. Brubaker; Strasbuig, 
I'wp., B. F. Musselman; Warwick, 
Henry H. Kurtz; Czrnarvon, 
Geo. W. Lewis; Upper Lea- 


Eshbenshade ; 


Bethlehem, E. 


Bradford twp., 


Norwich, C. W. 


Lackawannock, J. 


W. Hope; Salem, W. A. McLean ; Sandy Lake, B. U. Owen 
Miffiin.—Union, David H. Zook. 
Montgomery.—Jenkintown, Mary L. Thompson; Lansdale, 


H.J Smith; 
W. Shriver; 


Lower Providence, I. Z 
Trappe, P. Williard; WI 


Reiner ; Springfield, G. 
1itemarsh, G. W. Bac- 


tholomew ; Lower Merion, W. W. Hood; Pott stown, James 
Ewing. 

Montour Danville, J. R. Phillips; Mahoning, G. M. 
Leighton 

Northampiton.—Allen, E. W. Fenstermaker; South Easton, 
John F Vivian; Hanover, Geo. O. Kleppinger; Lower Mt. 


Bethel, H Palmer, E. D, Huhn 


Fulmer; 


Northumbe> Oe ee ee R, M. Cummings; Coal, 
Samuel Clayberger; Mt. Carmel, James H. Smith; Mt. Car- 
mel ‘I'wp., A. J eecaaneen: Shamokin, John J. W. 
Schwartz; Sunbury, J. C. Irwin; Turbot, Wm. A. Reed: 


Upper Augusta, John L. Miller; Milton, E. D. Diffenderfer; 


Rockefeller, W. H. Reader 


Crry.— Juni iata, James Stephens; Oliver, J. H. Fisher; 
Peon, Wm. A. Holland 

Pike.—Greene, John Marsch. 

Potter. —Abbott, Dr. Chas. Meine; Portage, Aaron Elliott ; 
West Branch, Geo. W. Fowler. 

Schuytkil/.—Gilberton, M. A. Leary: Mahanoy City, H. 
K. Smith; Minersville, D. A. Jones; Pine Grove Twp., Ed- 
ward Hummel; Port Carbon, Jacob H. Reiter; Rahn, Ber- 
nard Boyle; Reilly, Patrick L yons ; Shenandoah, S. W. Yost; 
fremont Twp., James O’Neil; Union, H. D Rentschiler: 
Pottsville, Geo. W. Ken nedy : Branch, Thos. C Cockell : 
Frailey, Jas. Opie; ~ — wegian, Martin Dormer; Walker, 
D. B. Boyer; Yorkvi August Wachter 

Snyder.—Spring, Geo ‘ Lambert; W ishington, Henry Brown. 


Bennett; Herrick, S. O° 


Susqguehanna.—Gibson, Jno. S$ 
Uniondale, T. B’- Dimmick. 


Churchill; Harford, Lee Tiffany ; 


Sullivan.—F ox, A. B. Kilmer; Laporte Twp., Wm. J. Low. 

7ioga.—Blossburg, L. W. Johnson; Charleston, W. D. 
Jones; Duncan, James Pollock; Delmar, Chas. Copestick; 
Elk, J. H. Hubers ; Rich hm ynd, V. R. Pratt; Tioga Twp., 
C. L. Thomas ; Covington Twp., Jas. T. Cushing 


Union.— East Buffalo, ¢ seo. H. Wagner; Gregg, John Gal- 





loway ; Lewisburg, John P. Miller; Limestone, J. F. Miller; 
New Berlin, Chas. Aurand, 

Venango —Clinton, Wm. Ashton 

Warren.—Brokenstraw, W. F. Mead; Cherry Grove, T. 
Ewing; Farmington, R. E. Miller; Limestone, Jno. Schoelkopf. 

Washington.— Est Finley, A. K. Craig; Smith, Xenophon 
Cooke; Hopewell, J. B. Maxwell 

Wayne —Damascus,G A. Kessler 


Westmoreland —Allegheny, R. Miller; Derry Twp., Wm. 
M. Ferguson; Franklin, J. F. Hoey; Latrobe, E. S. Womer; 
Salem Twp., W. W. Martz; Youghiogheny, F. C. Martin; 
Scotrdale, L. H_ Leitzell; Unity John sealty 

Wyoming.—Clinton, J. G . ‘ well 

yi rk — Delta, I Arnold n R. a L WwW Shafer ; New 
Freedom, John Sechrist; bes 3.ttom, Wm. J. Barnett; 
Stewartstown, Allen I. Frey; Lower Win isor, Jacob Leithiser ; 


Wrightsville, J. P 


Levergood 
Subscriptions for their Teachers 
- the School Board, 
The School Board of Braddock Township, Allegheny Coun- 
ty, orders (Aug. 27, 1887,) at the cost of the District, subscrip- 
tions for one year for the Firreen TeACHERS employed in the 


Township. This is a renewal of last year’s subscription, and 
is surely a wise expenditure of the District funds. 










































*?Hclecti¢ Series, Announcements. 


Palmer’s Science of Education. By mail, $1.17. 

The Science of Education, designed as a Text-book for Teachers. By FRANcIs B. PALMER, Ph. D.» 
Principal of State Normal School, Fredoma, N. Y. 12mo, 340 pp. The main lines of thought, and the 
form of the work as a Science of Education are new, as shown by the following 


TABLE OF CONTENTS: 


Introduction. II. Special Laws’of Mental Deqelopment. 
I. General Consideration of Education as a Science. Laws of Physiological Relations. 
Law, Principle and Rule; and Science, Art and Laws of Reflective Consciousness, 
Philosophy distinguished. Native Activity; Discrimination; Unification; Cor- 
¥xplanation of Terms, relation and Degradation: Sequence; Attention; Exer- 
{ What is Education? cise; Limitations. 
i Reflective Consciousness, Ill. Development of the Several Faculties. 
i} Unconscious Beginnings. Cognitions, Feelings. Will. 
4 The Mental Faculties. 
" General Law of Mental Development. 
White’s Monthly Record. By mail, 48e. 
For recording the teacher’s monthly estimates of the fidelity and success of pupils, on the plan now 
used in the Cincinnati schools. Cap Folio, 24 pp. 
This valuable aid enables the teacher to keep, after one entry of the pupil’s name, estimates of the 
standing of that pupil for an entire year. The estimates are based on the success with which the pupils do 
} assigned work, and also on their success in meeting the various oral and written tests which are properly 
made an element of teaching. 
2 ° 2 Sample copy and 
Eclectic Temperance Physiologies. Introdinetion’ Price. 
Ecléctic Guide to Health (Temperance Physiology), 80.60 
The House I Live In ( Primary Physiology ‘ .80 
{ Eclectic German Series (Send for circulars and price-list). 


MeGuiffey’s Alternate Readers (Send for circulars and price list). 


| _-Van Antwerp, Brage & Co., Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 


11-3 28 BOND ST., NEW YORK. 8 HAWLEY ST., BOSTON. 


THE LATEST SERIES ISSUED !! 


utter’s New Physiological Series 


The series is based on the most successful of physiological text-books (CALVIN CUTTER’S). 
i The study of the human body is pursued in a logical manner: structure (anatomy), duties of 
the parts (physiology), and care of the parts (hygiene). 
This is the only series in which are given directions how toobserve phenomena on the living 
body as well as for simple physiological experiments and for illustrative animal cissections. 
The effect of stimulants and narcotics on the activities and on the health of the growing 
body is presented in an orderly, temperate, and therefore sczentific manner. 
Directions for the management of emergent cases are given in each book. 
The text in each book is direct, clear, and concise. 
_ The paragraphs are brief, considering only one topic. They are numbered continuously, admitting 
of ready cross reference. 7 
The pronouncing glossaries are unusually complete. 
The type (pica and small pica) is clear and well adapted for school text-books. 
The series is the fullest and best illustrated of any yet issued. 
BEGINNER’S ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE. 
3y JOHN C. CUTTER, B. Sc. M. D. 
Small 12mo, 140 pages. 47 Illustrations. Pica Type. Cloth. Price; Exchange, 15. Introduction, 30. 
INTERMEDIATE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE. 
A Revision of the sd First Book on Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene,”’ prepared by CAI VIN CUTTER 
A. M., M. D., in 1854. t2mo. About 200 pages. 70 Illustrations. Small Pica Type. Cloth. Price: 
Exchange, 25. Introduction, 50. 


COMPREHENSIVE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE. 
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I2mo. 375 pages. 14! Illustrations. Cloth. Price: Exhange, 60. Introduction, $1.00. 
These Books seut (post-paid) to Teachers and Educators at Introduction Prices. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


| Nos. 715 AND 717 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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